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GENERAL INDEX 


TO VOL, IV. 
A Bi 
BEL’s, Dr. C. narrative 152 Brether’s House, a legend ? 019 
Ae uisition of languages, extraor- Brothers, or castle of Liebenstein 822 
inary instance of Brutus, Payne’s new tragedy of 398 
Adam and his family, a French - a, = my original letter and peem by a4 
Adams, John, of Pitcairn’s islan ulls 
yo mo date 5: “9 117 Bullsand bears of the stock exchange 350 
Adder, bite of the 245 Burton’s melancholy 324, 366 
Agriculture 125 Buchanan, Claudius 366 
Aix-la-Chapelle, historical particulars Burning dragon, sign of 384 
of 317,391 Buchan, captain, voyage of one 
All saints day, ceremonies on 112 Burckhard, the enterprising African 
Alexandrian library 982 _ traveller 434 
All souls, celebration of 113 Byron, lord 49, 93, 177, 300 
Alder, betula alous, uses of $21 Byron and Waller 177 
Almanack, calendar, and ephemeris, 
origin of the words Carriages without horses 492 
Alderman Goodbehere 406 Castles of Liebenstein and Sternfels 3 
Algerines _ 493 Catholic Church 
Allhallow eve, superstitious ceremonies Catholic Embiems , 284 
on 113 Catholic service at Rome 429 
Ancient punishment of scolds 30,110 Cat and Hecate 65 
Anccdotes of literatare 33 Cat in the pan, proverb of 
Anecdotes of Bonaparte 74, 99,203 Cat loves fish, proverb of 
Anecdotes of Curran 184 Cat and Fiddle, sign of 36 
Anecdotes of maniacs 185 Cat and Bagpi 36, 63 
Anecdotes 33, 153, 203, 184, 25], 310,311, Cato’ nine tails 66 
317, 328, 367, 376, 394, 406, 443 Captain Bligh, murder of 83 
Anecdote, Russian 163 Cancer, cases of rare? 
Ancients, public buildings of 427 Campbell’s selected beauties of British 
Animalcules on plants 481 poetry 288 
Antiquarian, the 133. Canada, origin of name of 433 
Animals, sagacity of 273,313 Caution to Females 492 
Apparition, story of 459 Celestial apparition 404 
Apotheosis, Howard’s picture of the 159 Chaucer and Dryden 296 
Arctic regions, voyages to 429 Chatham, lord 109 
Arctic colony, origin of 451 Chap and Chapman, origin of names of 143 
Arctic navigator’s journal 289 Chateau of Coppet 441, 449 
Arctic islander in London 385 Chalk,virtues of,for the bite of vipers,&c. 193 
Ararat, mount, ascent of 475 Characteristic traits 85 
Astronomical and civil day 279 Charenton, philosophical romance of 248 
Ash, fraxinus excelsior $22 Charlemagne 317, 391 
Atmospheric illusions 172 Chequers, sign of 315 
Autumn near the Rhine 129 Chesnut Tree, description of 484 
Austrian archdukes, tour of 31,77 Chevalier and his dog, sign of 813 
Childe Harold’s Monitor 214 
Barrow's history of polar voyages 429 China, narrative ofajourney in 152,178 
Bacon, lord 33, 296 China, Amherst’s embassy to 
Bacon's essays 296 Chinese feeding 155 
Bark of the larch for tanning 916 Chinese costumes 153 
Babylon, Rich’s second memoir of 208 Chinese ladies 158 
Barber's boxes, origin of 201 Christmas Boxes, origin of 201 
Baffin, William, the voyager 432 Christmas ceremonies 200 
Battle of Waterloo, col. Ponsonby’s ac- ------------ Chatterton’s description of 201 
count of — 150 Christian Wolf, the bandit, a true story 351 
Beef, &c. new method of curing 192 Church at Gutzkow 443 
Beech tree, description of 401 Cigars, Manilla, manufacture of 178 
Belzoni, the traveller 493 Clerical wit- 204 
Birkbeck’s letters from Illinois 124 Clyde Canal 32 
Birds, usefulness of 244 Climate of Nice 241 
Birch-tree, description of 401 Cocoa, etymology of the word 177 
Blunderers 51 Coincidence, singular 162 
Blackstone, sir William 866 Coincidences, superstitious 277, 487 
Boy-bishop, ceremony of electing 199 Colosseum at Rome 428 
Box Tree, description of 483 Coleridge, the poet, literary character of 435 
Bonaparte, anecdotes of 74, 99, 203, 204 Composition for statues, &c. 191 
Boileau and Racine 85 Contemporar y authors 194 
Bonaparte, Lucien, secret memoirs of 38,74 Conger-eel 244 








INDEX. 


Comparison 176, 177 
Conviviality 395 
Consumption, pulmonary, cure for 162 


Conception of the blessed Virgin Mary 199 
rdwainer, origin of name of 
Corpus Christi, celebration of, at Rome 164 


Cow-Tree, Humboldt’s account of 233 
Cowper 395 
Cripple at a cross, proverb of 104 
Criminals at Manilla, 178 
Crimes, increase of 405 
Cross, sign of the ; 103 
Cross Foxes, sign of 194 
Cross Keys, sign of 143 


Cromwell, Oliver, original anecdote of 164 
Crowa, sign of 143 


Crown and Bell, origin of 143 
Crown and Anchor, sign of 143 
Cruelties, French, in Spain 235, 254 
Crystallization of tin 163, 190 
Culloden anecdotes 444 
Curious literary case 446, 450 
Cup, three cups, &c. proverbs of 144 
Cutaneous excrescences cured by willow 
bark 316 
Carran, recollections of 183 
Days of the Week, origin of names of 279 
Days, natural and artificial 279 
Darwin’s, Dr. advice 313 
D’Arblay, madame 393 
Dandies 218, 406 
Daate, monument to 490 
Dallas’s anecdotes of Spanish character 235 
Day in the country 295 
Deafness cured 492 
Decoy dacks 83 
Devil and the lawyers, proverb of 312 
Dermody, the Poet 197 
December 199 
De Staé], madame, letters from a friend of 441 
Derivation of the word crown 143 
Discovery of a new nation of Indians 490 
Distillation ef steam 316 
Diffidence in conversation 395 
Diseases of the eye 125 
Dictionnaire infernal 17] 
Dona Juana 237 
Don Quixote 269 
Dog of Greenland, &c. -272 
Dolphin, sign of 315 
Drama 161, $22, 398 
Dragon, burning dragon, &c. 384 
Ducking stools, ancient use of $1 
Dum, or Persian snake-charm 188 
Duke’s Head tavern 385 
Dupin’s, M. Charles, jourrey in England 471 
Dun cow, sign of 383 
Ear, cautions concerning the 492 
Easterh astrologers 139 
Edinburgh, etymology of 398 


Edinburgh Monthly Review,new journal 406 
Edward VL, precocity of talent of 282 
Edward the Confessor 43 
Edgeworth, Mr. original anecdotes of 252 
Edgeworth, Maria * 92, 253 
Embassy to China, literary workson = 207 
Emulation 85 
English cookery, Frenchimitationof 231 
English officerin Spain, interesting ac- 


count of 256 
English translation of the Lord’s prayer 163 
England in the 17th century 231 


Epigram, curious 269 








Epithets, rosy, &e. 295 
Equitation and Geography 283 
Erskine and Curran 185 
Etymology 395 
Evening-star, Beechey’s picture of 160 


Extracts froma lawyer’s port-folio 68,133,209 
Ex-Queen of Sweden 129 
—, from an Arctic navigator’s jour- 

na 


Farmer, Dr. Johnson’s visit to 412 
Fall of the leaf 88, 156 
Fate of genius 84 
Fairly driven out of town 409 
Fairy tales, use of, in Wales 308 
Falling stones from the clouds 122 
Falstaff’s company 162 
Fairfax and Lorenzo de Medicis 266 


Female writers 15,57, 92,94, 194, 253,393,441 
Female gamblers 106 
Females, Persian, seclusion of 185, 238 
Female charioteer 145 
Feast of the Ass,superstitious ceremony of 200 
Ferguson Robert, remarkable escape of 232 
Felix Alvarez, or mannets in Spain 235,254 


Fenelon 109 
Féte des Foux, at Sens 201 
Fiction, the use of the preternatural in 308 
Fire, under water 284 
Figure of Britannia, origin of 485 
Fidelity, remarkable instance of 204 
First lottery in England 282 
Fine arts 105, 159 


Florence Macarthy, an Irish tale, by 


Lady Morgan 361 
Ford’s mother Sawyer, the witch 277 
Fouche, anecdotes of 38 
Forest trees, description of $21, 401, 483 
Forgery, executions for 493 
Frederic the Great 119 
Friends, a poem, by F. Hodgson 147 


Frea, or Friga, Saxon-pagan goddess 28] 
Franklin, Dr. Benj. literary character of 163 


French mad-house 185 
Fracker’s narrative 220 
Friendship of Apollo dangerous 269 
Frige-day, or Friday, origin of name of 28) 
Gall’s Poems 208 
Gazette, origin of the term 178 
Galileo, the astronomer 281 
Gamboge, grewth of 284 
Genius 176 
Gessner, Conrad 270 
Giant’s column 132 
Giant’s altar in the wood of Odin 132 
Glaciers of Mexico 160, 170 
Godeva, countess 93 
Goldsmith, origina] anecdotes of 54 
Gossamer, the 81 
Goose-grass, virtues of 162 


Gout, cure for 162, 490 
Goodness of heart, attendant upon genius 178 


Goule, or land-mermaid of Persia 188 
Greenland ice 88 
Grocer, origin of name of 143 
Green Man, comedy of the 16l 
Greek, Roman, and Irish fairies,coinci- 
dences between 977, 487 
Guy of Warwick 384 
Guie of August 30 
Hanway, Jonas, anecdote of 413 
Harlequin Gulliver, play of 399 
Habit 177 
Hedgehogs, superstitious notion on 244 
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Heart of Mid-Lothian 9 
Hermit in London 0, 51, 106, 145, 173, 218, 
261, 297, $44, 374, 409, 457 
Heriot’s hospital 77 
Heylin, anecdote of 108 
Hearne, Samuel, the traveller 432 
Henderson’s account of Iceland 125 
Hippopotamus 77 
Holland, picture of 487 
Holy city, present state of 322 
Horses, new method of shoeing 324 
Homer, Cowper’s translation of 395 
Hope 395 
Hogarth, original anecdote of 96 
Home 242 
Hopkins, Matthew, the witch finder 75 
Hospital of the Insane at Aversa 96 
Holyrood 110 
Hustings and ridings, origin of the words 397 
Human salamanders 88 
Hyde Parke on Sunday 20 
Hydrophobia, cured by chalk 192 
Iceland 243 
Illustration of obscure proverbs 65, 109, 268 
Instrument for freeing shaft-horses 124 
Innocents, or Childermas da 203 
Iron ore, in the Shetland islands, dis- 
covery of 165 


Island of Mitylene, Byron’s residencetin 901 
Italy and Sicily, by A. W. Kephalides 427 


Jacob, Dr. on the diseases of the eye 125 
James I. 33 
Jaundice, remedy for 162 
Jealous on both sides, comedy of 161 
Journal of a Tour in Engian $1, 77 
Johnson’s journey over land from India 89, 


171, 207 
Journal of a residence in Iceland 125 
Joking 176 
Johnson, Dr. S. original anecdotes of 251 
----- *s visit to Cambridge in 1765 411 
Journey to the great St. Bernard 439 
Jones, John Paul lll 
Just come from college 457 
Justice, administration of, in Modern 
Persia 138 
Juvenile culprits, number of 492 
Knight of Rodenstein, tradition of the 
Rhine 132 
Lamb Plant 491 
pewyets portfolio, extracts from 68, 133 
Land-mermaid of Persia 189 
Ladies of China 154 
Ladies, observations on the dress of 259 
Lapland birch 402 
Lazzaroni of Naples 428 
Lambert, the giant 271 
Law 231 
Lewis, M. G. biography of 36 
Lewis’s* Monk’ 997 
Levett, dr. account of 411 
Lee and Addison 267 
Lee,rev.Samuel acquisition of languages 282 
Lester’s light-projector 190 
Letters from Litinois 124 
Letter from a young man in prison 75 
Ligonier, lord 95 
Lichen, islandicus 243 
Life-boat, with three keels 324 
Looties, or buffoons of Persia 239 
Lodge, the poet, lines by 295 


Locust, etymology of the word 396 


INDEX. 


London, etymology of 398 
mayor’s da 115 
Love-making, Wilkie’s picture of 159 
Lord’s prayer, English version, 1000 
years ol 168 
Love-plant, pretended properties of 172 
Lunatic, history of a German 216 
Lunatic 68 
Mammoth 44 
Maturin, author of Bertram 92 
Martilmasse-day 116 
March of the ten thousand 188 
Mad-dogs, new remedy for the bite of 193 
Mass-boxes and Christmas carols 201 
Mac Jan 312 
Machine for freeing shaft-horses _ 316 
Mahogany,Callender’s mode of seasoning 316 
Madhonse, affecting account of 185 
Man found on a rock 499 


Martin Luther, the reformer 366 
Mary, queen of Scots, Chalmers’ life of 368 
Mackenzie, the traveller 432 


Malefactors, clerical duty to 468 
Meteoric stones 122 
Merchant, origin of the name of 143 
Medicine, Chinese 155 
Mexico, glaciers and volcanoes of 160, 170 
Melancholy 334 
Merry pin, proverb of 144 
Medical report, Dr. Uwins’ 245 
Memorabilia in 1818 375 
Mercer, origin of the name of 143 
Milton and Thomson 34 
Milton and Tasso 177 
Milton, Curran’s opinion of 184 
Milton’s Lycidas, illustration of a pas 
ein 
Michaelmas-day, ceremonies of 43 
Minstrel of Bruges 336, 377, 417 
Millar’s chemistry, new work 368 
Milliner, origin of the name of 143 
Mitzlaff, count, affecting anecdote of 443 
Morgan, lady, life and writings of 194 
Montmorenci, constable of France 109 
Modern Greeks 125 
Modern Persia, military spirit of 270 
Modern Persia, manners and custemsin 137, 
; 172, 238 
Modern relics 230 
Modern Rome 427 
Moreau, Gen. new monument to 491 


Moore, Thomas,remarks on the poetry of $29 
Morland the painter $94 
Mooneday,.orMonday,origin of the name 279 


Morhof, the German genius 415 
Moon, her influence on clouds 485 
Monastery of the great St. Bernard 437 
Monk, Lewis’s romance of 9907 
Morier’s second journey thro’ Persia,&c. 138, 
187, 270 

Moxa, or actual cautery, Chinese mode 
of using 155 
Mosses and lichens 248 
Moliere 269 
Months, origin of their names 278 
Murat, original anecdotes of 40, 428 
Musquitoes, protection against 316 
Murders, horrid 406 
Museum of Kircher at Rome 428 
Murderer, confessions of a 465 
Mysteries of Udolpho 294 


Narrative of the shipwreck of the Medusa 66 
Naturalist’s diary 80, 399, 481 
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INDEX. 
Nankin, Chinese cloth, notice of 155 Religion 1W 
News, origin of the word 178 Reflections of a young man in prison ri 
New tales of my landlord 9 Resources of genius 267 
Newgate, reformation in 309 Recluse of the Pyrenees, poem of 469 
Newfoundland, natives of 461 Rhinoceros 493 
New method of ascertaining characters 323 Rich’s second memoir of Babylon 208. 
New theory of the interior of the earth 88 Royal institution 122 
Nice, in France, mild climate of 241 Roland and Hildegonda, a tradition of 
Nigbtin the catacombs 369 the Rhine 130 
No penny, no paternoster 201 Roberts, the youthful poet 203 
Novel-writing, French, decay of 208 Rob Roy McGregor 305 
Noises of a Persian city 240 Rodolphe I. 318 
Novels 15,57 Roscoe, new work of 368 
November scenery 156 Roubiliac the sculptor 444 
Nug@ literariz 176, 267, 294 Romaine, rev. mr. 446 
Nun, initiation of a 95 Rome, Andrew, the smuggler 88 
f Russian Voyage of Discovery 45 
Obscure proverbs, &c. illustration of 65, 109, 
116, 199, 201, 281 Salt, new medicinal uses of 198 
October, origin of the name of 42 Saint Catherine 116 
Odin, or Woden, Saxon god of war 279 + - - Martin’s,superstitious ceremonies onl116 
Odenwald, or wood of Odin 132 -- - Cecilia 116 
On guard for the first time 218 -- - Clement 116 
Oolite, or freestone 124 --- Remigius 42 
Optics, new discevery in 190 -- - Faith 42 
Oratory, natural, striking proof of 164 - - - Denys, abbey of 42 
Orang-Outang, amusing account of 179 - - - Crispin 43 
Ornaments, cement for 191 -- - Luke, Simon and Jude 43 
Original letter of Burns 203 - ~- Michael 43 
Original anecdotes of eminent persons 251 - - - Lucy, account of 199 
Origin of the name of Tuesday 279 --- Thomas, the apostle 200 
Origin of an Arctic Colony,aromance 451 - - - Stephen, the first christian deacon 202 
Origin of signs of inns, &c. 35, 63, 267, 383 - - - Gothard, dogs of 31S 
Oxenstiern’s description of England 931 Saxon deities, presiding over each day 
of the week 279 
Patent for applying steam 1990 Saturday, or pane Henry’s and 
Parisian and American ladies, compari- Verstegan’s account 0 281 
son of costumes of 960 Salmon-hunting 158 
Parisian catacombs, a night in the 369 Schill, major : 85 
Parallel between Lee and the admirable Scripture costume, by president West 368 
Crichton 989 Scott, Walter 288, 446 
Patten, rev. mr. eccentricities of 3190 Scenery of Autumn 52 
Persian christenings 14] Scolds, ancient punishments of 30, 109 
Persian manners and customs 140,172,187,298 Scotch honour and attachment 312 
Persians, superstitions of Scientific miscellanies 284, 324, 316, 406 
Persian women, seclusion of 185, 238,288 Scotch fir, cure for consumption 162 
Persian cities, noises of ' 940 Sea-serpent, pantomime o 322 
Peg lower, proverb of 144 Sea-serpents, American 13 
Persepolis, ruins of 187 Seater, pagan-Saxon god of time 281 
Perpetual motion 945 Self-love and love of self 178 
Pendulum, capt. Kater’s,measurement of 163 Servant,remarkable instance of fidelity in 204 
Phillips’s speech, burlesqued 423 Seat of modesty 26 
Pitcairn’s island g3 Shakspeare and Spencer 34 
Plagiarism ° 99g Shoemakers, literary 394 
Poetry, Gaélic 31¢ Sheridan, Thomas, anecdote of 395 
Politeness 993 Shetland islands, Kater’s measurement 
Pompeii 497 of the pendulum at 163 
Pompeii, ruins of 45 Shatir’s tower, Persian tradition of 188 
Pope, the present, anecdote of _ 499 Shipwreck, Fracker’s narrative of 220 
Polar expedition, interesting letters on 478 Shifts of ignorance, by M. de Staél 268 
Powder-plot 113 Signature of the cross 104 
Porcelain, Chinese 155 Sir Dennis Pack 15} 
Poets and painters 177 Sitting for a picture 344 
Precocity of talent 984 Sign of the castle oo 
Proof presumptive, new pla of 391 Sketches of manners 20, 51, 106, 145, 173, 
Princes of Brunswick, anecdotes of $24 _ _ 218, 261, 297, 344, 374, 409, 457 
Purification of blessed virgin Mary 365 Sloane, Sir Hans, the botanist 281 
Puss in boots, origin of the sign of 36 Smart, Christopher, the poet 286, 415 
Pye, the poet-laureat, anecdote of 311 Smollett's tomb in Italy 232 
Snakes, enormous 152 
Quaker, heroism of 312 Snake, large, Gumilla’s account of 162 
Quaint conceits 312 Snakes, cure for the bite of 193 
Snake-charmers, Persian 188 
Radcliffe, mrs. 94 Snow, its nature and properties 320 
Reanimation, method of 491 Sound of flame in tubes 288 
Remarkable phenomenon 119 Svence’s, miss, sketches of Scotland 968 
Religious foolery 494 Spitzbergen, glaciers of 400 
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INDFX. 


Song-writin . 268 
ra extraordinary 491 
Specimen of the ambiguous 109 
Spaniards, superstition of 177 
Stocks, or public funds 7 
Story of an Apparition 459 
Sterne, Dr. Farmer’s opinion of 415 


Stewart, John Roy 444 
Staél,madame de, letters concerning 441, 449 


--- ’s Zulma 15,67 
Steam, power of 194 
- - - - important application of 120 
Stationer, origin of name of 143 
Stinging fish of the Chinese seas 153 
Stratagems 233 


Sunday schools, number of children in- 
structed at 


Umbrella, first intredaction in London 394 


Una with the Satyrs, picture of 105 
Urchin, or hedgeban” 244 
Use of the preternatural in fiction 305 


Usher the clown 


46 
Useful arts 120, 124, 191, 316 


Variation Charts, new construction of 165 
Venice 427 
Verstegan’s account of Saxon deities 279 
Vernet and Voltaire, anecdote of 233 
Venus de Medicis, 490 
Visit to Glasgow 31 
---- to Edinburgh 77 
Vipers, antidote for their bite 192 


Volney’s modern researches on ancient 
Listery 248 


Stage directions 268 Wassel-bow! and health drinking 144 
Superstitious credolity 217, 274, 487 Waterloo battle, aneedotes of 150 
Sunday, or Sun’s day, Verstegau’s ac- #é$-..-.-.---- picture of 105 
count of a Panorama 961 
Sun-dial, ingenious inscription on 162 Walford’s scientific tourist 208 
Suffocation 491 Watson, Sir Brooke 393 
Sudden changes 374 Water turned to marble 475 
Watts, Dr. original anecdote of 393 
Ten Commandments, Jewish account of 85 Wednesday, account of its name 279 
Tea-Tree, account of ; 155 Welsh Fairies 309 
Teapots and Firescreens, philosophical 165 Wesley, John, memoirs of 248 
Tempora mutantur 231 Wearing the breeches, proverb of 397 
Thomson’s unpublished poems 248 Wholesome doctrine 312 
Three emblems of uncertainty 84 Whittington and his Cat 64 
Thursday, Saxon origin of 280 Whales, bottle-nose 85 
Thor, Pagan-Saxon god . 280 Windows in men’s breasts 421 
Thomson’s Etymology 395 Witchcraft 162, 274 
Theatrical morality 486 Wild manof Borneo 179 
Tivoli, present state of 427 Wild Irish Girl 194 
Time’s Peleene 278 Winter 242, 320 
Toad and Spider, their enmity 486 Woman, or minor maxims 263, 300 
Traditions of the banks ofthe Rhine 129 Woman 393, 484 
Translators, blunders of 165 Woman, a poem 117 
Tragic fall 490 Wonders of the new world 160, 170 
Trifles in imitation of Meleager 283 Wotton and Gray 3$ 
Tristram Shandy 415: . MS 
Tradition of Zohak ig9 Yeates’ new variation charts 165 
Tuesday, origin of its name 279 Zenzeed. or Persi ‘ 
Typhus fever, Dr. Smith’s recipe for 406° Zohak, oe of gen = 
NP 
POETRY. 
Arctic moon 407, Dandy, epigram on 406 
Artist’s chamber 1298 Dead soldier 407 
Arctic navigator’s prayer 46 De latige detachee 137 
At the corner of Wood-street, when day- Destruction 327 
light appears 482 Dives loquitur 287 
Bacchanalian to sleep 166 ElleaBhoyochyd, ancient Scottish ballad $12 
et oeryy boy, on parte of , 326 Epitaph, by Roberts. 203 
ehold ! amid yon wilderness of stars 196 %s adi : 
Bethgelert, a * tad 148 : ather paps to his daughter = 
Beautiful infant, verses on 167 sae page 
Bid the cold and callous-hearted 05 Eire-damp, tiemph + ame 4 
Birth of the butterfly 47 For ease the harassed seaman prays 325 
Blunder, or danger of new inventions 198 Friendship, a dramatic sketch 528 
Bright upon Snowdon’s double peak 148 Gofollowthe pee oy os fliesover the sea 205 
Canal and brook 1 Go, you ma it madness, folly 336 
Christmas eve ro Ground swell 206 
Come, pensive nun, devout and pure 335 Haunted stream 367 
Confession 205 Had I the wit of Newstead’s noble bard 287 
Comet, on a 126 Hence all yeu vain delights 335 
Crabbe, rev. G. verses by 166 He sung of God, the mighty source 236 





INDEX. 


Her departure from the fountain 285 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead | 93 
How brilliant on the Ethiop brow of night 126 
Horne, aon 3 lines b 158 
Home, from the Danis 242 
Hymn to God’s power, by Thomson 251 
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NEW “TALES OF MY LANDLORD.” 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HE author of this novel will have 
no one to accuse so much as him- 
self, if the critical judgment passed up- 
on it should not be so favourable as he 


wishes. He has raised the standard by p 


which such productions are tried so 
high, that it is not surprising that even 
he should sometimes be found to fall 
short of it. In a word, we think The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, for such is the 
title of the story which occupies these 
four volumes, inferior in almost every 
respect to the preceding works from the 
Sane source, including the Waverley 
series with that designated as Tales of 
my Laadilord. 

lt appears to us that this new publi- 
cation has less of the portraiture of na- 
tiona) manners than the best of its pre- 
cursors, witile it has more of the uncom- 
mon incidents common to the class of 
writings to which it belongs. It pro- 
duces an inferior effect from delineating, 


and that in a fainter manuer, the charac- g 


teristics of a sect (Camerouians) neither 
80 important nor so interesting as the 
Covenanters, personified in Baltour of 
Burley, old Mrs. Headrigg, and their 
teachers and partisans. Its actors are of 
too low an order, and the scene of a 
gaol, with the adventures of its inmates 
of thieftakers, prostitutes, rogues, rob- 


bers and murderers, does, we conceive, 
B Arsenevm. Vol. 4 


furnish a bad foundation for a narrative 
of this length. The law with which the 
volumes abound, tho’ sometimes witty 
and generally whimsical, is by far too . 
rolix : and the endless definitions of 
Mr. Saddletree, an artisan prone to at- 
tending the court of session, become re- 
ally tedious. ‘To conclude our objec- 
tions, there are more evident symptoms 
of carelessness in this composition than 
we remember in any of the former ; and 
tho’ the author cannot write ill, nor what 
would fail to be entertaining, he has 
upon the whol. permitted as much alloy 
to creep into these pages as we could 
have anticipated at his hands, 
Notwithstanding these defects, how- 
ever, there are many parts of deep pa- 
thos ; there is great spirit end trath in 
the drawing of most of the characters ; 
the fabulous portion of the story is ad- 
mirably connected with the history of 
Captain Porteous’ death, and its conse- 
uences ; and the catastrophe is dread~ 
fully just, though perhaps the moral les- 
soa instilled by the lives of Euphemia 
Deans and George Robertson, is rather 
calculated to produce evil than good, 
Novels are to us the most difficult 
things to review iu a satisfactory manner, 
Neither a dry outline of the plot, noran 
extract of any particular part, suffice to 
convey an adequate idea of the subject 





10 New Tales of my Landlord, by the author of Waverley, &c. 


in hand, and our limitsdo not admit of 
going more at jarge into illustration. As 
far as we may, go we now proceed to 
analyze ‘the Heart of Mid-Lotbian.’ 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, then, is 
the Tolbooth,or Newgate of Edinburgh, 
and it is facetiously decane to bea sad 
heart, a close heart, a wicked heart and 
a poor heart, a strong heart and a high 
heart. At the execution of one Wilson, 
in Sept. 1736, for robbing a custom- 
house officer, some tamult arese, and 
Porteous, captain of the town guard, 
fired among the moh, by which several 
persons were killed. For this offence 
he was tried, and condemned 10 death, 
but reprieved by Queen Caroline on the 
duy appointed for hisdoom. The pop- 
ulace were infuriated by this bawik on 
justice.as they considered it,and at night 
. the extraordinary spectacle was seen of 
an organized multitude disarming thie 
soidiery, securing the gates, breaking 
open the prison, dragging forth the 
eriminal,and hangiog him near the usual! 
place for carrying into effect the sen- 
tence of thelaw. Ne disorder of any 
kind accompanied this tumultuous ri- 
sing, in which politics were deeply con- 
cerned. 

The fiction woven upon this real in- 
cident is thus managed. In the Tol- 
booth, at the period of Porteous’ mob, 
is a gir, oamed Effie Deans, accused of 
child-murder, and at ieast of concealing 
the birth of a natural child, which was 
a eapital offence by the then laws of 
Scotiaid. Sheis the youngest daugh- 
ter of David Deans, a cow-keeper, near 
Edinburgh, a rigid Dissenter of the sect 

Cameronians. Reuben Butler, a 
poor young schoolmaster in holy orders, 
and attached to Jeanie Deans, the elder 
sister, is forced by the mob to officiate 
as chaplain to Capt. Porteous ; and it 
turns out that an accomplice of Wil- 
gon’s, who acted a conspicuous part in 
this riot in a female dress, is the seducer 
of poor Effie, and the father of her lost 
child. ‘To rescue her is one of his in- 
ducements to undertake this desperate 
exploit, but she retuses to escape when 
the doors of her dungeon are opened to 
her. Robertson is obliged to fly, and 
figures in half a dozen Jonathan Wild 
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sort of adventures; one of which 
is to persuade Jenni Deans to swear 
that her unhappy sister had not conceal- 
ed her pregnancy from her,which would 
do away with the capital charge against 
her. This perjury the religious and vir- 
tuous Jeanie refusesto commit, and— 
Efe is convicted andcondemned to die. 
Jeanie now determines te walk to Lon- 
don, and solicit her pardon of theQueen ; 
and through the mediation of the great 
Duke of Argyle, she obtains an inter- 
view of Her Majesty, and miraculous- 
ly carries her point. In her journey, 
however, she encounters some strange 
obstacles. She is made captive by an 
o!d gipsy of the name oi Murdockson, 
who, with her mad daughter, are the 
parties that disposed of Effie’s child, out 
o' revenge tor the seduction of the daugh- 
ter by Robertson. She also encounters 
Robertson himself, who turns out to be 


the son of Mr. Staunton, a dignitary of 


the Church, and of a very ancient fam- 
ily. Heis now reclaimed and repentant, 
Having accomplished her purpose in 
London, Sales returns, marries Butler, 
who is presented toa church by the 
Duke of Argyie _ and David Deans, be- 
ing appointed a kind of overseer at the 
same piace, the whole family settle com- 
forta! sly on the borders of Dumbarton- 
shire. Effie, when released, elopes from 
her father’s house, and is secretly united 
to her lover, who gets her polished by a 
few years’ residence upon the continent, 
and returus to England and to large 
property with his wife, whose history is 
contined to his own bosom, and that of 
ber sister, They live in splendid 
wretchedness, while the humbler bran- 
ches of the Deans’ connection enjoy 
comfort and happiness. Mrs. Mur- 
dockson being very properly hanged at 
Carlisle, her confession affords reason 
to believe that Effie’s infant had not 
been murdered ; and Robertson, alias 
Sir George Staunton, with his lady, 


visit Scotland, in order to trace him if 


possible. Jn his search he lands at an 
island near Butler’s residence, where he 
is attacked by a desperate smuggler and 
his associates, and killed, it is believed, 
by a young lad, one of the gang. This 
savage is his own son, who had been 
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sold by Murdockson to these banditti. 
He perishes soon after, and Lady 
Staunton is converted to Catholicism 
and retires to a convent. Old David 
Deans is gathered to his fathers, and the 
Butlers live beloved and die lamented. 

Such is the general outline of this 
Novel ; but there are subordinate cha- 
racters of considerable originality, who 
fill up the canvas, and often stand on the 
foreground. Of these the chiet are, the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, a selfish Natural, 
and a suitor to Jeanie Deans, tho’ his 
mode of courtship is exceedingly cu- 
rious and taciturn. Bartioline Sad- 
dietree, the law-devoted artisan, of 
whom we have already spoken, and his 
wife, Mrs. Glass, snuff-seller in London, 
and Scotch cousin to the Deans. The 
Queen, Lady Suffolk, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle and his tamily. Madge Wildfire, 
alias Miss Murdockson, a crazy Ophe- 
lia in low life, singing snatches of old 
songs, and conversing with fancied 
ghosts and goblins, Ratcliffe, a police 
oflicer, compound of thief and traitor ; 
together with sundry villains, such as 
adorn the Beggar’s Opera, and a due 
proportion of Edinburgh lawyers and 
gossips, who are brought in more or 
less to take a share in the business go- 
ing forward. 

After perusing this epitome, we ima- 
gine our readers will coincide with our 
opinion, that the dramatis persona are 
a little too far degraded in the scale of 
humanity ; and that some of the main 
incidents border too closely upon the 
improbable of romance. Robertson’s 
hair-breadth ’scapes,and the subsequent 
elevation of Effie to bea leader of 
fashion at court, the perilous travels of 
Jeanie, her incarceration in a gipsy cav- 
ern, and her confabulation with the 
Queen ; and the violent finale, are all 
objectionable in this point of view: 
and when events so like miracles are 
resorted to in order to disentangle the 
intricacies of plot, it is astonishing how 
it diminishes the interest we take in the 
fate of the parties implicated. We 
don’t care for Tom Thumb’s dying, or 
being swaliowed by a cow, when we 
know there is an enclanter who can 
bring him to life again, or cause the 
quadruped to cast him up. 


New ‘ Tales of my Landlord.’ 
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We now proceed to make a few ex- 
tracts, ‘The death of an old griping 
rascal, the elder laird of Dumbiedikes, 
is well paiated. He was about to dis- 
tress his tenants, Deans, and the mother 
of Butler. 

‘On the very term-day, when their 
ejectment should have taken place, 
when all their neighbours were prepar- 
ed to pity, and not one to assist them, 
the minister of the parish, as well asa 
doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty 
summons to attend the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes, Both were surprised, for his 
contempt for both faculties had been 
pretty commonly his theme over an extra 
bottle, that is to -ay, at least once every 
day. The leech for the soul, and be 
for the body, alighted in the coart of. 
the little old Manor-house, at almost the 
same time ; and when they had gazed 
a moment ateach other in some sur- 
prise, both in the same breath express- 
ed their conviction that Dumbiedikes 
must needs be very ill indeed, siace he 
summoned tliem both to his presence 
atonce. Ere the servant could usher 
them to his apartment, the party was 
augmented by a man of law, Nichil No- 
vit, writing himself procurator before 
the Sheriff-court, for in these days there 
were no solicitors. ‘This latter person 
was first summoued to the apartment of 
the Laird, where, after some _ short 
space, the soul-curer and the body-ca- 
rer were invited to join him. 

* Dumbiedikes has been by this time 
transported into the best bed-room, used 
Only upon occasions of death and mar- 
riage, and called, from the former of 
these occupations, the Dead-Room. 
There was in this apartment, besides 
the sick person himself and Mr. Novit, 
the son and heir of the patient, a tall 
gawky silly-looking boy, of fourteen or 
fifteen, and a housekeeper, a good bux- - 
om figure of a women, betwixt forty 
and fifty, who had kept the keys and 
managed matters at Dumbiedikes’ since 
the lady’s death. It.was to these at- 
tendants that Dumbiedikes addressed 
himself pretty nearly in these words ; 
temporal and spiritual matters, the care 
of his health and his affairs, being 
strangely jumbled, in a head which wae 
never one ef the clearest : 
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“These are sair times wi me, gentle- 
men and neighbours ! amaist as ill as at 
the aughty-nine, when I was rabbled 
by the collegeaners.—They mistook 
me muckle—they ca’d me papist, but 
there was never a papist bit about me, 
minister,—Jock, ye'll tak warning— 
it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there 
stands Nichil Novit, that will tell ye 
i was never gude at paying debts in 
my hfe.—Mr. Novit, ye’ll no forget to 
draw the rent that’s due on the Yerl’s 
band—if I pay debt to other folk, I 
think they suld pay it to me—that 
equals aquals.—Jock, when ye hae 
naething else to do, ye may be. aye 
sticking in a tree ; it will be growing, 
Jock, when ye’re sleeping. My father 
tauld me sae forty years sin’, but I ne’er 
fand time to mind him.—Jock, ne’er 
drink brandy in the morning, it files the 
stamach ; gin. ye take a morning’s 
draught, let it be aqua mirabilis ; Jenny 
there makes it weel. Doctor, my 
breath is growing as scant asa broken- 
winded piper’s, when he has played for 
four-and-twenty hours at a penny wed- 
ding—Jenny, pit the cool aneath my 
head—but it’s a’ needless ! Mass John, 
could ye think o’ rattling ower some bit 
short prayer, it wad do me gude may 
be, and keep some queer thoughts out 
o’ my head.—Say something, ‘man.” 

‘I cannot use a prayer like a rat- 
rhyme,’ answered the honest clergyman; 
‘and if you would have your soul re- 
deemed like a prey from the fowler, 
Laird, you must needs shew me your 
state of mind.’ 

* And shouldna ye ken that without 
my telling you?” answered the patient. 
“© What have I been paying stipend aad 
teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever 
sin’ the aughty-nine, an’ I canna get a 
spell of a prayer for’t, the only time I 
ever asked forane in my life ?—~Gang 
awa’ wi your whiggery, if that’s a’ ye 
can do; auld Curate Kiltstoup wad 
hae read half the prayer-book to me by 
this time—Awa’ w’ye !—Doctor, let’s 
see if ye can do ony thing better for me.” 


The Doctor, who had received some 
information in the meanwhile from the 
house-keeper on the state of his com- 





plaints, assured him the medical art 
could not prolong his life many houra 


“Then damn Mass John and you 
baith!” cried the furious and untracta- 
ble patient. “ Did ye come here for 
naething but to tell me that ye canna 
heip me at the pinch ? Out wi’ them, 
Jenny—out o’ the house! and, Jock, 
my curse, and the curse o’ Cromwell 
gae wi’ ye, if ye gie them either fee or 
bountith, or sae muckle as a black pair 
o’ cheverons.” 


‘ The clergyman and doctor made a 
speedy retreat out of the apartment, 
while Dumbiedikes fell into one of 
those transports of violent and profane 
language, which had procured him the 
surname of Damn-me-dikes—* Bring 
me the brandy bottle, Jenny, ye b—,” 
he cried, with a voice in which passion 
contended with pain. ‘“ I can die as I 
have lived, without fashing ony o’ them. 
But there’s a fearful thing hings about 
my heart, and an anker of brandy 
winna wash it away—The Deans at 
Woodend ! I sequestrated them in the 
dear years, and now they are to flit they'll 
starve—and that Beersheba, and that 
auld trooper’s wife and her oe, they'll 
starve—they ll starve !—Look out, 
Jock ; what night is’t?” 

‘Onding o’ snaw, father,’ answered 


Jock, after having opened the window, 


and looked out with great composure. 


“ They'll perish in the drifts,’ said - 


the expiring sinner— they’ll perish wi 
cauld !—but I'll be het enough, gin a 
tales be true.” 


‘This last observation was made un- 
der breath, and in a tone which made 
the very attorney shudder. He tried 
his hand at ghostly advice, probably 
for the first time in his life, and recom- 
mended, as an opiate for the agonized 
conscience of the Laird, reparation of 
the injuries he had done to these dis- 
tressed families, which, he observed by 
the way, the civillaw called restitutio 
in integrum. But Mammon was strug- 
gling with Remorse for retaining his 
place in a bosom he had so long pos- 
sessed ; and he partly succeeded, as an 
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old tyrant proves often too strong for 
his insurgent rebels. 

‘I canna do't,” he answered, with 
a voice of despair. ‘“ It would kill me 
to do’t—how can ye bid me pay back 
siller, when ye ken how I want it? or 
dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae 
weel into my ain plaid-nuik? Nature 
made Dumbiedikes and Beersheba to 
be ae man’s land—She did by *** Ni- 
chil, it wad kill me to part them.” 

‘ But ye maun die, whether or no, 
Laird, said Mr. Novit ; ‘ and maybe 
ye wad die easier—it’s but trying. I'll 
scroll the disposition in nae time.’ 

“ Dinna speak o’t, Sir, or I'll fling 
the stoup at your head—But Jock, lad, 
ye see how the warld warstles with me 
on my death-bed. Be kind to the puir 
creatures the Deanses and the Butlers. 


Sea-Serpents ! 
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Dinna let the warld get a grip 0’ ye, 

Jock—but keep the gear thegither ! 

and whate’er ye do, dispone Beersheba 

at no rate, Let the creatures stay at a 

moderate mailing, and hae bite and 

soup : it will maybe be the better wi’ 
our father where he’s gaun, lad.” 

‘ After these contradictory instruc- 
tions, the Laird felt his mind so much 
at ease that he drank three bumpers of 
brandy continuously, and “ soughed 
awa, as Jenny expressed it, in an at- 
tempt to sing “ De’il stick the minister.” 


To this specimen we need scarce- 


‘ly add, that we retract every censure 


upon The Heart of Mid-Lothian, ex- 
cept whes* compared with the for- 
mer productions of the same author. 








SEA-SERPENTS! 


From the New Monthly 


aR 
. OMETHING extraordinary is al- 
e ways making its appearance inAmer- 
ica, and accounts of the same generally 
appear in the English journals grossly 
exaggerated, Iam one of those who 
from experience bave learnt the caution 
necessary to be observed before placing 
implicit confi'ence in the relations of 
our trans-atlantic brethren, and am old 
enough to remember the sensation 
caused by the supernatural appearances 
on the Apalachian mountains; the 
glory by which they were surrounded, 
dispelling the darkness, as the morning 
sun triumphs over the clouds of night ; 
the wsion lasted until some fanatic as- 
serted it was the “descent of the New 
Jerusalem,” when reason prevailed, and 
we heard of the inhabitants and them 
no more.* Lately we have had “ mov- 
ing stones” in Carolina, but which ceas- 
ed their notion when Dr. James, of 
New York, set on foot an enquiry con- 
cerning them. What ! at present wish 
to observe upon is, the account of 
“huge Sea Serpents,” lately said to 
have been seen along that wonderful 
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* Those luminous appearances on the Apalachian 

(Eprom ee were ascribed to the particular state of 

atmospher. Svine ofthe American philosophers 
©ven travelled from Philadeiphia to observe them, 
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coast; my intention however is not to 
enter into any disquisition whether or 
no they are of the same species with 
those of antiquity—those which destroy- 
ed Laocoon and yet figure in sculpture, 
that which proved the youthful nerves 
of Hercules, or the more sagacious one 
which" foretold the death of Julian, and 
thereby proved itself a good christian. 
This I will leave to my American 
brethren who are well qualified for such 
researches, I merely intend to state 
that the Serpent of the Ocean, such as 
they are described in the avcounts from 
America, aré no novel appearance, but 
have been seen in the Mediterranean. 
I happened to be on board tiie Philome!, 
one of his Majesty’s brigs of war, com- 
manded by Captain Guison ; having 
joined her on the 12th of December, 
1811, at Gthraltar; Lord Cochrane, 
Commissary-General Macdowel, acd 
Captain Hardinge of the engineers, were 
passengers.* I mention them thus par- 





ome —<- 


* Captain Hardinge, 2 man of considerable talent, 
took views of the city mole and batteries at Aigicrs 
whi'st the master of the brig sounded the bay mi- 
nuteiy, under pretence of grappling for the oss 
anchor. I should believe Lord Fxmouth acted! 
upon Capt. Hardinge’s plan, as thet gentleman re- 
marked to me in ease of a hombardment the very 
situation occupied by the Queen Chorlotte on that 
memorable event afterwards taking places 
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ticularly as they are living, and can con- 
tradict me if I state any thing which is 
not correct. 

_ After relieving: with a supply of pro- 
visions the Portuguese fortress of Me- 
lillo on the coast of Barbary, and an- 
choring for one day before the celebrat- 
ed ruins of Oran, we entered the bay of 
Algiers, and moored the vessel about 
three miles to the eastward of the city, 
where vessels in common do not ride.— 
Our motive for chusing this position was 
in order to sound the bay as secretly 
as possible . Thedepth of water might 
be nine fathoms. One of the cabies was 
cut under water oa the second day of 
our anchorage, I apprehend by the coral 
rocks, near which place thu-ship was. 
A seaman remarked to me from tie 
poop, whiere he was fishing, that he ve- 
lieved the devil in the shape of a serpent 
had cut our cable, and was now alonz- 
side as long as the ship. i imme liately 
looked over the gangway and 
four of these reptiies sporting in the 
water ; they appeared to me apout 
thirty feet in leagia, of a dark brown 
colour, witha slig it silvery tinge oa 
the belly, aad on each side of the head: 
the head was sinail, and in thickness of 
body the size of a stout man’s thigh, 
tapering towards the tail, [ observed 
them frequent'y roll over, stretched’ at 
full length, and whea preparing to 
advance, the head was raised and the 
tail rolled upwards like a coach wheel 


percelved 


in size nearly to the middle of the 
animal’s back; lowering its head, 


which seemed to have been raised as a 
necessary action to preserve its balance 
in folding up the tail, it darted forward 
with considerable velocity, unturling it- 
selfas it advanced. The sailors vainly 
endeavoured to catch one of them, let- 
ting down shark-hooks with different 
baits. My opinion was, that the mouth 
of the animal, which generally appeared 
open when the head was reared, would 
not admit a bait larger than an orange, 
being quite out of our ideas of propor- 
tion with respect to its body. They 
never came nearer to the surface than 
six feet,so we found it useless to attempt 
them with a harpoon. The men bathed 
amongst them unmolested, nor did they 
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abandon the vicinity of the vessei on the 
occasion, which confirmed me in my 
opinion that, from the size of the mouth, 
they were incapable of being dangerous 
to men. We saw them every day es 
ing our stay, until our removal into th 
Mole, when they left us, or rather we 
left them. An old Greek renegado 
told me they were common ta the bay, 
but he had never known any of them 
being caught. Achmet, the admiral’s 
pilot, thea on board the filty gun ship, 
destroyed shortly after by Lord Ex- 
mouth, said they were regarded by the 
fishermen with a superstitious reverence, 
who believed if they left the bay the 
fish would also leave it. 

They had aot, to me, that “carved” 
appearance noticed by the Americans. 
[ nighthave discovered that and several 
other peculiarities of formin them bya 
but I imagined 


more narrow scrutiny, 

they were only curiosities to mys self, 
and scarce worth recording in my 
journal, [did however record them 


from a practice never to oiunt noticing 
whatever passed under my own obser- 
vation, I porated them out to Lord 
Cochrane and the other passengers, and 
if J recoleet aright, his Lordship said 
they were vot uncommon, or we rds 
beari: g that coustrucuon, After th is 
statement, “the American se rpent, 
losing its claim to novelty, is dive: ted 
of much of its interest ; as itis no more 
worderfui that the serpent of the Medi- 
terranean should be seen on that coast, 
than the whale of Greenland ou the 
coast of Cornwall. 
Lam, &e. 
Fiizroy Place. 

P. S. [he master ofan American ves- 
sel arrived at Penobscot asserts bis hav- 
ing encountered at sea a serpent full 
jy hundred feet long, and in thickness 
creater than a water cask. ‘Tis for- 
midable animal reared itself several feet 
out ot the water, took aiook at the ship, 
and quietly glided awey. An affidavit 
is said to be preparing for the master 
and crew to establish this extraordinar 
fact. This account is given in Lloye’s 
list, which alone renders it worthy of 
The dimensions of a water cask 
aud puns 


J. M. Mirrorp. 


notice. 
are various, farrels, butts, 
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chzons, and those called gang-casks on 
board of merchant ships commonly con- 
tain two hundred or more gallons, and 
are at least three feet in diameter ; if the 
latter is meant, “ astonishing” indeed 
must be the size of this animal; if by 
“water cask” is meant the barrel ip 
common use, about one foot in diameter, 
more astonishing still must it be in the 
former case, as the master’s fears must 
have magnified his powers of vision,and 
in the latter it may be aceounted for by 
suffering him to have passed a cable 
washed off some ship’s deck in a gale of 
wind, which I think not improbable. 
About twelve years ago an American 
captain trading for furs, saw on the shores 
of New Zealand ananimal of the serpent 
kind which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-top ; of this fact 
“an affidavit was also prepared but 
never administered ;” perhaps this may 
be the sume animal, and the discoverer 
the same person. I have heard more 
extraordinary things asserted by Ameri- 
can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I 
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give no credit. “Jonathan” had heard 
of the serpent, and determined to have 
ashare in the glory of fixing it as@ 
native of “the Columbian Ocean.” 
National vanity is deemed preterable 
to truth by most American seamen,and 
the above may be set down asa fit com- 
panion to the Scotch Mermaids which 
were exhibited in the western isles, and 
were actually sworn to by several 
Scotch persons and second-sighted old 
women. Isee no reason to alter my 
opinion, that the serpent of America 
and the Mediterranean are of the same 
species, and not uncommon, though 
rarely noticed. ‘The difference in size 
will soon bereconciled, andas America 
is the land of the marvellous they are 
entitled to forty or fifty feet extra upon 
such an occasion. I expect some other 
captain, on the strength of this great 
discovery, will import us a paredy to 
its honour on the famous national song, 
such as— 
Hail Columbia! ‘avour'd strand ! 
Fill’d with snakes by sea and land. 





NOVELS. 
— 
Extracted from the British Critick, Jnue 1818, 


AS public opinion is by no means 
4% in favour of fictitious compositions, 
we allude to novels ; it is our intention 
to devote a few pages of our present 
number to an investigation of the prin- 
cipal causes, which have led many to 
condemn every work of that nature, as 
injurious in its consequences, and un- 
worthy the attention of any rational 
being. 

We do not pretend to enter into 
such a discussion with unbiassed feel- 
ings ; on the contrary, we are warm 
partizans of that degraded and _perse- 
cuted tribe of authors, who are known 
by the name of novellists, and think 
that no writers have contributed more 
than they have to the amusement and 
instruction of society, Labouring in a 
field, which has been so long the com- 
mon property of every dabbler in Jet- 
ters, they are makiag it produce, day 
after day, new and succulent plants, in 


order to gratify the pampered palate of 
an indoleut public. Labouring too with 
a success, which has never known a 
momeat’s diminution, they have, on 
that account, brought down upon their 
heads the ruthless vengeance of all the 
other practitioners in jiterature, The- 
ologians, historians, moralists, and phi- 
losophers, are all animated with the 
same spirit of hostility ; aod, however 
they difier upon other points, are unan- 
imous in couferring the most offensive 
terms upon these light-hearted children 
of pleasure aud imagination. Not, 
however, content with directing the 
venom of their malice against the com- 
posers, they must even endeavour to 
Hing it upon us, who are merely the 
readers of such publications. ‘The 
theologian assures us, that the time 
spent in these idle pursuits would be 
better employed in meditating on more 
important and Ness woridly objects: 
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the historian informs us, that, in with- 
drawing our attention from the inci- 
dents of real lite to those, which never 
did, and never can occur, we are weak- 
ening the mind, and misleading the 
judgment ; whilst the moralist asserts, 
that, as we only live to read, insiead of 
reading how to live, we are perpetually 
developing those passions, of which the 
influence, as it is most dangerous, 
euciit to be kept under the severest 
control, What other charges may ve 
denounced against us, we are at a loss 
to discover: if there be any, in all 
probability they will be of a similar 
nature, and may therefore, for the pres- 
ent, remain unnoticed. Before the 
conclusion of this article, we will ex- 
amine the grounds on whichall such ac- 
cusations rest ; because, by so doing, 
we shall make it evident to all our 
readers, that the perusul of a good novel 
is neither a misapplication of time, nor 
a study calculated to warp the under- 
standing, or foster an improper por- 
tion of enthusiastic feeling. 

Previously to taking up the gauntlet 
in defence of novel-readers, it may be 
necessary to state explicitly, that we are 
not desirous of recommending to any 
person, in any station of life, an indis- 
criminate perusal of every novel or ro- 
mance, which emanates from the Mi- 
nerva or Apollo press, and which is 
therefore pre -doomed to occupy a place 
en the shelves of our circulating libra- 
ries. We are as well aware, as indi- 
viduals can be, that nothing exceeds 
the trash, which deliles the pages of 
some of these productions : but there 
are others, in which the great truths of 
morality and religion are advocated in 
such powerful and impressive language, 
as would not disgrace the austerest 
philosopher. Like the charaeter, which 
‘Martial gave to his own epigrams, some 
are good, some bad, and the majority 
moderate. From a collection of this 
nature, where the different particles are 
known to us, more or less, through the 
medium of common conversation, a 
judicious selection may be easily made: 
and the reading of such works, in this 
department of literature, as have met 
with general approbation, so far Jrom 
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being prejudicial to the mental faculties, 
is actually favourable to their further 
developement. For reflection, as Mad- 
ame de Stael has well observed, finds 
much more to discover in the details of 
society, than in any general idea, which 
you may throw out regarding it: and 
nothing is so well calculated to excite 
reflection, especially in the minds of 
the young, as the fictitious narratives, 
of which we are speaking. For to 
them such works serve as living pic- 
tures of manners as they rise, and by 
exhibiting, m strong and vivid colours, 
the imbecilities and follies of mankind, 
impart the first rutliments of that knowl- 
edge of the human heart, which is so 
necessary to insure our happiness, and 
which is so difficult, and so dangerous, 
and so tedious to acquire, if it is to be 
gleaned from the great book of nature. 
Thus affording what is said to be the 
result of age alone, experience, they 
make youth acquainted with the vices 
and profligacies of the world, at the 
same time that they withdraw it from 
the sphere of their contamination. Nor 
are these advantages confined only to 
the younger branches of the commani- 
ty ; they extend also to the more ad- 
vanced in life: for to them they recall 
(and the recollection, whether in the 
noon or evening of existence, is and 
ought to be pleasant,) the pursuits, dis- 
tresses, and enjoymeants of their earlier 
years : they rekindle in their bosoms 
those milder and gentler feelings of our 
nature, which time and toil, and vexa- 
tion and anguish, are perpetually tend- 
ing to extinguish in us all: and though 
much stress may not be piaced upon 
the observation, they often supply those 
useful hints for the conduct of individ- 
uals in society, and for the internal reg- 
uletion of families, which are not like- 
ly to be found in the multifarious vol- 
umes, which learned divines have put 
forth for the amendment of the age, 
nor in any of those ingenious discourses 
on morality, which philosophers have 
indited for its edification from the 
combined love of fame, money, and 
mankind. 

it has been thought proper to mark 
out thus distiuctly the limits, within 
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which we defend novel-reading, in or- 
der that we may be released from the 
necessity of combatting these objec- 
tions, which apply only to such works 
of this description, as are in themselves 
indecent and improper. _ We shall now 
proceed, alter making this limitation, to 
state how far, and under what circum- 
stances, we advocate the cause of novel- 
writers. As long then as they are con- 
tented with merely nol transgressing 
the boundaries of morality and decency, 
and with merely shewing an external 
compliance with the established forms 
and institutions of society, as long as 
they think, that their duty is fully per- 
formed, if they do not throw a gorgeous 
veil over the deformities of vice, and do 
not apply their talents to defend an er- 
roneous system of philosophy, so long 
they are only entitled to the faint and 
negative praise of doing no harm... Be- 
fore they aspire to a higher meed, they 
must zealously inculcate the precepts 
and the practice of virtue: and, so far 
from being satisfied with standing on 
the defensive, when morality is attack- 
ec, they must be ever ready to run ail 
hazards in behalf of its ordinances. 
No sarcasm, therefore, however poign- 
aot, no witticism, however brilliant, 
must tempt them to admit into their 
writings the shadow of a syllable, de- 
rogatory to natural or revealed religion. 
They must shew as well by argument 
as by example, that if the very first in- 
roads of vice be not strenuously resist- 
ed, transgression will so produce trans- 
gression, that the difficulty of reforma- 
tion will increase with each succeeding 
minute : and that the momentary 
gratification of any illegal passion, 
whether it be revenge, ambition, ava- 
rice, lust, or any other improper appe- 
tite of the mind, will be followed by 
many a long year of tribulation and 
anguish. 

Not that in order to promote this 
laudable purpose, an author should 
pursue the plan, which is adopted by 
Mrs. West, Miss Hannah More, or 
their imitators ;—far from it, The 
system which these ladies unfortunately 
follow, the system of dedicating a cer- 
tain number of pages in each chapter of 
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their work to a dissertation on one of 
the moral virtues, is more calcula‘ed 
than any other to counteract the effect 
which they are so desirous of produc- 
ing. A novel never can succeed, in 
which the fable merely serves a3 @ ve- 
hicle tor tedious disquisitions on theo- 
retical ethics, or still more tedious ebul- 
litions of mawkish sentimentality. 
These essays, considered as essays, 
may be very good, but unfortunately 
they are not at all entertaining : and 
novel-readers insist on being amused, 
in the first place, and merely submit to 
be instructed in the second. They 
will be satisfied with publications of 
this sort, if in their perusal they expe- 
rience delight without reaping benefit, 
but not, if they are to reap benefit 
without experiencing delight. The 
moral must therefore be the invisible 
power, which directs the events of the 
story, because, if it becomes the actuat- 
ing and visibie power, it destroys the 
dramatic effect, and consequently, the 
illusion of the fiction. In such a case, 
as the author has two objects in view, 
to make us feel a moral truth, and to 
charm by the recital, which is to prove 
it, he generally loses one of them in the 
necessity which he feels of obtaining 
the other. He either represents the 
abstract idea vaguely, in order to pre- 
serve the probability and connection of 
his incidents, or he sacrifices truth and 
nature, to be mathematically precise in 
his philosophical speculations. In 
either case be is unfortunate: in the 
first, he cannot amuse, because every 
sentiment which he utters, and every 
situation which he describes, is consid- 
ered as merely figuring towards the 
ethical result, and of little importance 
to the denouement of the tale: in the 
latter, he cannot instruct, because the 
language of the passions will sometimes 
glance across the coldness and spoil the 
wisdom of metaphysical exactness. 
Each chapter is thus a kind of allegory, 
in which the events can never be look- 
ed upon in any other light than so ma- 
ny different emblems of the little pithy 
adage, which is to be placed at their 
conclusion: and the whole narrative 
creates that species ef disgust and dis 





















































belief, often experienced by the instruc- 
tors of youth, who fail to convince 
their pupils, because they refer every 
thing that happens to prove the maxim 
which they may be inculcating at the 
time. A fiction so constituted, to bor- 
row an observation of Madame de Stael, 
will, “like allegory, always march 
between two rocks : if its end be mark- 
ed out too clearly, it tires; if it be con- 
cealed, it is forgotten ; and if it en- 
deavours to divide the attention, it no 
per excites interest.” 

‘If these arguments shall not appear 
convincing to the novel-writer, there is 
a fact which proves more than a thou- 
sand volumes, how satisfactory they 
are to the novel-reader. This method 
of foisting morality on his attention, 
very soon becomes evident to him, 
however negligent a peruser he may 
be ; a certain tact informs him, where 
this sermonizing begins, and he will 
very soon find out, where it is to con- 
clude ; it will, therefore, be omitted, as 
regularly as itoccurs, and what is worse, 
be treated with contempt and derision, 
4s an unseasonable interruption of the 
story, and a superfluous introduction of 
piety and virtue. We should almost 

ashamed to acknowledge how fre- 
quently this has been our own practice, 
if we were not aware that there are 
Many others equally averse to such 
works of supererogation, @nd who, like 
ourselves, leave these reals of prosing 
unexplored, and proceed onwards to 
the first passage where the narrative is 
resumed. Not that either they, or we, 
think that the morality of a publication 
is of trifling import, but that it: is too 
much to have a long strain of philo- 
sophical observations, whicly are after- 
wards to be reduced into one terse and 
emphatic sentence, thrust into our no- 
tice upon every transaction and occur- 
rence in life. We koow that such 
things do not occur in the world—that 
they are’not nataral—and they there- 
fore occasion either our anger or our 
contenipt.  Stepe jocum, sepe bilem 
movent. . 
* Besides, too often the moral effect, 
a very differeat thing from the moral 
of a work, is overlooked By the author : 
©n account of this consideration, Rich- 
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ardson, the amiable Richardson, af- 
fords a very strong instance of the po- 
sition we are advancing. ‘The virtuous 
personages of his drama moralize so 
regularly, so ‘ages so tediously, and 
so pedantieally, that they are not half 
go attractive as his vicious ones, who 
thus engage on their side those affec- 
tions of the mind, which should belong 
to virtuous characters, and to virtuous 
characters alone. ‘This, beyond a 
doubt, was not his intention ; but there 
is not a single individual, who has pe- 
fused his works, that does not at the 
bottom of his heart prefer a Lovelace 
to a Grandison, though, perhaps, he 
will not openly acknowledge such a 
predilection. ‘I'he novels of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Marmontel, shew also 
very strongly that there is not a more 
sure and certain way of spreading infi- 
delity and immorality, than through 
novels filled with moral speculations : 
and yet their moral speculations were, 
perhaps, all in themselves correct, 
though the tendency of the actions 
founded upon them was quite the re- 
verse. To every rule of right they 
found exceptions : and on these they 
fixed the public attention, by adorning 
them with all the splendid decorations 
of eloquence, so that the rule was des- 
pised or forgotten, and the exception 
triumphantly established in its stead, 
They put extreme cases, as Miss Edge- 
worth has well observed, in which vir- 
tue became vice, and vice virtue : they 
exhibited criminal passions in constant 
connection with the most exalted and 
most amiable virtues; and making use 
of the best feelings of human nature for 
the worst purposes, they engaged pity 
and admiration perpetually on the side 
of guilt. It was thus, whilst they were 
talking eternally of philosophy and 
philanthropy, terms, which they only 
borrowed to perplex the ignorant and 
seduce the imaginative, that they pro- 
duced a catastrophe so tremendous, as 
not merely to involve themselves and 
their deluded followers in ruin, but to 
convulse the whole world to its inner- 
most centre. It was not by attacking 
openly the strong fortifications of rea- 
son and religion, but by sapping and 
undermining them in this insidious 
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manner, that the doctrines, which they 
advocated, obtained their extensive cir- 
culation. Unfortunately, too, for suf- 
fering humanity, they were all gifted 
with the highest literary talents and ac- 
complishments ; there was no species 
of writing which they did not attempt, 
and none which they attempted, that 
they did not adorn : equally versed in 
all the refinements of metaphysical sub- 
tilty and all the meretricious eloquence 
of sentiment and passion, they moved 
in those rugged regions of science, which 
are placed far above the ken of ordinary 
mortals, with the same grace and facil- 
ity as they didin the pleasing fields of im- 
agination, when in pursuit of the fleet- 
ing colours of transient emotion, Thus 
enabled to oppose intellect to principle, 
they employed every artifice which in- 
tellect could afford them, to carry into 
execution their nefarious projects. 
Knowing that the first point of artis to 
conceal art, and that insinuations and 
surmises are much more difficult to 
encounter than assertions and argu- 
ments, they never brought forward in 
express dissertations their abominable 
sophisms, which, so produced, would 
have been easy to combat, and not dif- 
cultto overcome. ‘They endeavoured 
to convince mankind, by a sort of ex- 
einplification of their system, that, by 
acting On certaiu principles, which tho’ 
erroneous, were tricked out in all the 
livery of virtue, their objects would be 
acquired with greater ease, and retained 
with less difficulty, than under the pre- 
sent institutions of society ; and that, if 
resolution could once be mustered to 
break from the trammels in which cus- 
ton had enchained them, they would 
possess a more perfect happiness, and a 
more unbroken series of enjoyments 
than had ever yet befallen the human 
species, ‘The consequence was, that 
their respect and reverence for all esta- 
blished regulations gradually diminish- 
ed, till at last nothing remained but the 
desire of overturning them. If we 
were called upon to point out one story 
more than another in which the most 
sacred ordinances are thus dangerously, 
and, as it were, covertly, attacked, we 
should instance the story of Lubin and 
Annette, inMarmontel’s immoral Tales, 
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sad misnomer, are 
more generally known by the title of 
Marmontel’s morul Tales. In read~ 
ing this story, which is but a short one, 
not a word is said professedly against 
marriage ; on the contrary, the highest 
commendations are passed upon it ; 
and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the conclusion of the tale shews distinet- 
ly, that its whole object is to deery that 
most sacred and necessary institution. 
Still, we must confess, that from the be+ 
ginning of the narrative to its close, the 
thoughts, the expressions, the descrip- 
tions, are alllimpid purity. There is 
not a single sentence in it, which, when 
taken unconnectediy, can be convicted 
of immorality, nay, so considered, every 
sentence is undoubtedly of excellent 
tendency ; it is the manner in which 
they are blended together, that excites 
our disgust, and demands our reprehen- 
sion. Jt isnot any deduction, which 
the writer himself makes, which is pro- 
ductive of danger ; it is the deduction} 
which is unmade, which is left tovbe 
made by the reader’s understanding, 
which, like the dew of the poison tree, 
is secretly, and silently, and unobserv- 
edly, iastilled into his heart, and into 
his train, that is so highly detrimental 
in its future consequences, An error 
insinuated in this manner into the res 
cesses of the mind, is infinitely more 
difficult to eradicate, than an error 
which owes its birth to their ignorance, 
or fraud, or violent prejudice. ITgnor- 
ance may be enlightened ; fraud may 
be detected ; prejudice may be remov- 
ed: but an impression, thus created, 
will be found reason-proof, because it 
will appear to every individual as an 
important truth which he bas himself 
discovered, and not as a specious false- 
hood “invented by the enemy.” He 
will thus make a point of honour not 
to be disabused, and will rather fall 
into a hundred fresh mistakes than 
confess this one. 

From these observations, some people 
May imagine that we take away from 
the writers of fiction all power of being 
useful as moral instractors. But this 
is by no means the fact ; we only wish 
to regulate the use of it. Against th 
greater vices, it is uselesg to declaim 


which, by some 
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from either the pulpit or the press, be- 
cause no man commits them ignorantly, 
or is unacquainted with their conse- 
quences: but against those smaller 
vices, which make up the profligacies 
of an individual, and the corruption of 
a people, the novellist may direct his 
attacks with the fairest prospects of 
ultimate success. But it will not be 
by magnifying petty delinquencies into 
enormities, or by making appeals in ex- 
press dissertations to a man’s conscience 
against practices which are sanctioned 
by all around him, that such prospects 
will be fulfilled, and such purposes 
accomplished. An attempt of sucha 
nature would be considered as ascetic 
cant and hypocrisy, or else, as we have 
‘before stated, a stupid preachment pro- 
ceeding from despicable ignorance of 
the world. The true method is so to 
interweave the moral with the story, 
that any endeavour to separate them, 
would tear to pieces the contexture of 
the whole, and if not entirely destroy, 
very much depreciate the value of the 
parts. -No portion of the narrative 
which is necessary to the one must be 
unnecessary to the other: ifthe moral 
ever is seen, it must come, like a flying 
cloud, to throw a. shadow over the 
current, not, like a miry infusion, to 
sully its clearness, Pursuing this sys- 
tem, you will have achance of being 
heard with attention: and when that 
point is once gained, you have only to 
mix up your reasons and your ridicule 
in just proportions, to make your in- 
stances rapid and amusing, and to 
concentrate your proofs into striking 
and interesting groupes, in order to 
produce the most salutary effect upon 
all those who are worth reforming. It 
is by having fuliy executed this plan, 
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that we look upon Miss Edgeworth as 
having done more good in her age and 
generation, than all the superannuated 
governors and governesses, who have 
ever written to improve and amend it. 
She attacks with ndicule, and not with 
reprobation, and with all the amenity 
of Horace makes you smile at your 
faults, before she imposes on you the 
task of correcting them. Without 
selecting any particular maxim under 
the name of a morai, she perpetually 
keeps the reader’s feeliogs excited in 
behalf of virtue, by painting it in every 
situation lovely, commanding, and 
triumphant, A writer, who thas blends 
amusement with instruction, is entitled 
to the very highest applause and admi- 
ration ; while no less severe and un- 
bounded reprehension ought to be 
awarded to those literatuli and philoso- 
phists, who apply the talents which God 
has granted them, and which education 
has improved, to the propagation of 
doctrines, execrable when merely con- 
sidered as opinions, and doubly execra- 
ble when reduced to practice, as they 
Operate most prejudicially in ordinary 
life both to individuals and to commu- 
nities, Thanks be to Providence, the 
race of such beings seems at present 
extinct; they never were the natural 
growth of our soil, and are now dis- 
carded as an unnatural and monstrous 
progeny by every other country. If 
however there be any miscreants, so 
depraved as to take pleasure either in 
the reading or writing of such infamous 
compositions, we envy them not their 
grovelling and unholy delights, we con- 
siga them to their own guilty imaginings, 
and leave them to enjoy in tranquility, 
ifenjoy they can, their own detested 
and detestable Pandemonium. 


Conclusion in our next. 
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WYDE PARK ON SUNDAY. 
“ ‘PF WISH that there was not such a 
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out as many insects, from the butterfly 
of fashion down to thegrub-worm from 
some court leading out of Bishopsgate-. 
Without or Bishopsgate-Within, as a 


thing as a Sunday in the whole hot sun and a shower of rain can pro- 
said my volatile friend, Lady duce in the middle of June. The plebs 
Modish: “ A fiae Suoday draws flock so that you can scarcely get into 
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your barouche orcurricle without being 
| hustled by the mea-milliners, linen-dra- 
| pers, and siiop-boys, who have been 
serving you all the rest of the week. 
Bad horsemen, and pedestrian women, 
pareés a outrance, ultras in conceit and 
in dress, press upon youon every hand ; 
aud yet one cannot be at church all day, 
nor make a prisoner of one’s self because 
it is Sunday. For my part, lam ennuié 
© beyond meesure on that day; and were 
> it not for my harp,and a little scandal, 
~ there would be no getting through it at 





rad) 


a ali.” 

& The carriage now drew up to the 
| door ; and her Ladyship proposed that 
I should take a corner in i, and go 
down the Park just once with her and 
her younger sister, merely, as she said, 
“to show her friends that she was in 
town.” ‘ What legions of compter 
coxcomhs !” exclaimed she, as we en- 
tered Grosvenor Gate ; * the Tilbury 
© and Dennet system isa great conve- 
~ bience to these people. Upon the plun- 
© der of the till,or by overcharging some 
particular article sold on the Saturday to 
- a neghgeunt, who goes a shopping more 
_ for the purpose of meeting her favoured 
swaio than for any thing which she 
wants to purchase, it is so easy for these 
once-a-week beaux to hire atilbury and 
an awkward groom ina pepper-and-salt 
or drab coat, likethe tncog. of the Roy- 
al Family, and to sport theirodious per- 
sons in the drive of fashion. Some of 
the monsters, too, bow to ladies whom 
they do not know, merely to give them 
>) an air, or pass off their customers for 
>) their acquaintance,” 

_ © There!” continued she; * there 
goes my pluinassier, with fixed spurs 
like a field-officer, and riding as im- 
portantly asif he were ove of the Lords 
of the Treasury. There again is my 
banker’s clerk, so stiff and so laced up, 
that he looks more like an Egyptian 
mummy than a man. What impudence! 
he has got some groom out of place, 
with a cockade in his hat, by way of 
Imposing on the world for a beau mili 
taire. T have not common patience 
with these creatures, I have long since 
left off going to the playon a Saturday, 
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because, independent of my preference 

for the Opera, these insects trom Cheap- 

side, and soon westward, shut up their 

shops, cheat their masters, and font les 

importants about nine o'clock. ‘The 

same party crowd the Park on Sunday; 

but on black Monday return like school- 

boys to their work, and you see them, . 
with the pen behind their ear, calculat- 

ing how to make up for their hebdomadal 

extravagances, pestering you to buy 
twice as much as you want, and offi- 
ciously offering their arm at your 
carriage door.” 

At this juncture Mr. Millefleurs 
came up to the carriage, perfumed like 
a milliner, his colour much heightened 
by some vegetable dye, and resolved 
neither to * blush unseen,” nor to * waste 
his sweetness on the desert air.” His 
approach was very much like what f 
have heard of the Spice Islands. Two 
false teeth in front shamed the others a 
little in their ivory polish, and his 
breath savoured of myrrh like a heathen 
sacrifice, or the incense burned in one 
of their temples. He thrust his horse’s 
head into the carriage (I thought a little 
abruptly and indecorously) but T per- 
ceived that it gave no offence. He 
smiled very affectedly, adjusted his hat, 
pulled a lock of hair across bis forehead, 
with a view of shewing, first, that he 
had a white forehead, and, next, that 
the giossiness of bis hair must have 


‘owed its Justre to at least two hours’ © 


brushing, arranged, perfuming, and 
unguenting. He now got his borse’s 
head still closer to us, dropped the 
rein upon his neck, hung half in and 
half out of the carriage, with his whip 
stuck onder his arm, and violet in the 
corner of bis mouth, a kind of impudent 
stare in his eyes, and a something half 
too familiar, yet ball courtly in bis 
manner, 

“What a beautiful horse!” 
Lady Mary. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mille- 
fleurs, ‘he is one of the best bred 
horses in Europe.’ “I must confess 
that I thought otherwise: nor did I 
admire his being so uear ;” ‘ and,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘the best fencer. in the 
universe.” This accomplishment I hed 


said 
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myself excelled in ; 


tion. 
amused him at my expense very much, 


He, however, was polite enough to in- 
and informed me 


struct my ignorance ; : 
that he was a high couraged horse and, 
one of the best leapers of fences that he 
had ever seeo. Lady Mary conde- 
scended all this time to caress the horse, 
and to display her lovely arm ungloved, 
with which she patted his neck, and 
drew a hundred admiring eyes. 

The Exquisit all this time brashed 
the animal gently with a highly scented 
silk handkerchief, after which he dis- 
played a cambrick one, and went 
through a thousand little minanderies 
which would have snited an affected 
woman better than a Lieutenant in his 
Majesty’s brigade of Guards. Al- 
though he talked a great deal, the whole 
amount of his discourse was, that be 
gave only seven hundred guineas for his 
horse ; that his groom’s horse had run 
at the Craven ; that he was monsterous 
lucky that season on the turf ; that he 
was a very bold horseman himself ; and, 
that being engaged to dine in three pla- 
ces that day, he did not know how the 
devil to manage ; but that if Lady Ma- 
ry dined at any one of the three, he 
would cut the other two. 

At this momenta mad-brained Ruffian 
of quality flew by, driving four-in- 
hand, and exclaimed, in a cracked but 
affected tone, “* Where have you hid 
yourself of late, Charles 2” ¢ I have been 
one of His Majesty’s prisoners in the 
Tower,’ said Miilefleurs—meaning that 
he had been on duty there ; and, turn- 
ing to Lady Mary, in a half whisper, he 
observed, ‘ Although you see him in 
such good form, though his cattle and 
his equipage are so w ell appointed, he 
got out of the Bench only last week, 
having thrown over the vagabonds his 
creditors : he is a noble spirited fellow, 
as good a whip as any in Britain, full of 
life and of humour, and I am happy to 
gay that he has now a dozen of as fine 
horses as any in Christendom, kept bien 
entendu, in my name—but there is a 
wheel withia a wheel.’ 
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but I was ignorant 


of its becoming a part of equine educa- 
I urged him to explain, and 


He now dropped the violet, kissed perceived the serving-men attached to 





his hand, and was out of sight in two 
seconds. ‘“ A fine young man!” said 
her Ladyship. I bowed assent, and 
offered her some Hau de Cologne, which 
I had about me, as the well-bred, 
fencing horse had left an impression 
of stable smell on her taper fingers. 
Alas ! thought I, this young rake has 
left a deeper impression elsewhere. 
Iady Mary has a fine fortune, and I 
am sorry to see her thus dazzled by this 
compound of trinkets and of cosmetics, 
who, involved to a great degree, will in 
a short time oo. a great part of her 
property. But Mr. Milletleurs is a com- 
plete merveilleux ; and that is quite 
enough for my volatile friend. 

Looking after him for halfa minute, 
she perceived a group of women in the 
very last Parisian fashions, ‘ There,” 
said she, “there is all that taffeta, feathers, 
flowers, and expensive lace can do ; 
and yet you see by their loud talking, 
and their mauvais ton, by their being 
unattended by a servant, and by the bit 
of straw adhering to that one’s petticoat, 
that they have come all the way from 
Fleet Street or Ludgate Hillin a hack- 
ney coach, and are now trying unsuc- 
cessfully to play women of fashion. 
See the awkward would-be beau too in 
a coat on for the first time, and boots 
which have never crossed a horse.” 

Mrs. Marvellous now drew up close 
tous. ‘* My dear Lady Mary,” said she, 
“Tam suffocated with dust, and am 
sickened with vulgarity ; but, to be sure, 
we have every thi ing in London bere, 
from the House of Peers to Waterloo 
House and the inhabitants of the catch- 
penny cheap shops all over the town, I 
must tell you about the trial, and about 
Lady Barbara’s mortification, and about 
poor Mrs. O—’s being arrested, and the 
midnight flight to the continent of our 
poor Dandy ——, who arrived in an 
Open boat—our borough memberruin- 
ed, his wife exposed, strong suspicions 
about the children—young Willoughby 
called out, thought slack, pretended that 
he could not get a second, Lavender 
upon the ground, all a hoax!” 

Here she lacerated the reputation of 
almost all her acquaintance, to which I 
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both carriages most particularly attentive. 
When she drove off, I observed to Lady 
Mary, that I thought people of quality 
were not sufficiently cautious of speak- 
ing before their servants, and that they 
owed to themselves and to polite socie- 
ty more care in this particular : she gave 
a slight toss with her head, and said, 
* Oh ! they know nothing aboutamours 
and high life, and can’t understand our 
couversation.” I was,however, quite of 
a different opinion, in which I was af- 
terwards still more confirmed. 

Our Exquisite now came up to the 
carriage a second time, with some con- 


cert tickets, which he wished my fair 


' purpose of looking 


friend to take ; and he looked just as 
much as to say, “Thou arta happy dog, 
old gentleman :” A telegraphic signal 
passed, and he said to me, * I just met 
Sir Peter Panemar, the nabob, and he 
swears that there is the most beautiful 
Spanish woman that ever looked through 
a veil, just gone into the garden, It is 
said, by the bye, that she is protected by 
a certain Peer ; but I believe her to be 
a rich diamond merchant’s wife: the 
whole Park is in a blaze about her.” I 
am a great amateur, I confess. A lovely 
picture is worthy contemplating ; and 
my cesigns go no further. [I also sus- 
pected that this was an adroit manceuvre 
to get rid of me for a time. I therefore 
requested permission to alight, for the 

g¢ into the garden. This 
was cheerfully agreed to ; and Lady 
Mary promised to wait until I had 


~ feasted my eyes on the fascinating in- 


cognita. 


‘I'he happy swain then offered 


~ to take my place until I returned ; and 


this arrangement seemed to please all 


' three. Our Exquisite entangled his spur 


in her Ladyship’s falbela ; but it did 
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not discompose her in the least. T recom- 
mended chevaux de frise in future, at 
which she laughed ; ber sister looked 
insipidly ; and the step was let dowa 
for me. 

Arrived in the gardens, I sought la 
bella senora in vain ; and am now un- 


| Certain whether I was hoaxed or not, 


although our Exquisite most solemnly 
protested that the Nabob had seen ber. 
] sat down for a moment on the low 
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wall, and heard the scandal of the liv- 
eried tribe. ‘+ How does your coat fit 
you, Sir Jerry ?” cried one footman to 
another : You'll only have to try it 
o1: Leace lived with your mistress, 
who was determined that I should not 
eat the bread of idleness, for I never got 
a moment’s amusement whilst ] was in 
her service : she sacks the card money ; 
measures out her provisions like a nip- 
cheese purser of a man of war; notes 
down every thing in her d—d account 
book ; and if you can make a guinea 
besides your wages, I'll allow you to eat 
me roasted: but you'll not be long 
there, though the old man is a good- 
natured fool enough, deaf and drunken, 
snuffy, but never out of temper.” Much 
more was added ; but this was quite 
enough for me. Another scoundrel inst- 
nuated something concerning a fellow 
servant of his, and one of high rank, 
which almost induced me to cane him. 

At my return to the carriage, I deli- 
cately hinted a part of what I had 
heard ; but it had no effect : neither had 
the tearing of the Isce flounce, nor the 
want of principle of the young foar-in- 
hand buck : all seemed to pass with her 
Ladyship as matters of course in high 
life. And yet she is virtuous, prudent, 
and well principled ; but as Mrs. Mar- 
vellous calls it, she is far gone, and Lam 
sorry for it. 

Five o'clock now called us to dress, 
and a third succession of company ar- 
rived, who ail appeared to have dined, 
and on whose cheeks sat the flush of 
punch and other strong liquors. In 
these groups were children drawn by 
dogs, or by their papas, in httle chairs, 
others in arms, fat landladies, tail strap- 
ping wives, and tame subnissive bus- 
bands—the emblems of domestic drill] 
and of petticoat subordination. Kvery 
insect of fashion few off on fancy’s wing 
at the appearance of le tiers etat, 

And now commenced the pleasures 
and the labours of the toilette, which I 
leave my fair friend to indulge in, con- 
vinced at the same time qu'elle auru des 
distractions. 

Jue Hermit ty Lonpox. 
(Lit. Gaz. duly 181% 
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REFLECTIONS OF A YOUNG MAN IN PRISON. 


From the London European Magazine. 


SIR, 
J PROMISED tosend you some re- 
%. flectious of the unhappy young man 
in prison, upon his own review of the 
vicious course which he had pursued, 
and which had plunged him into all 
the horrors of despondency, and driv- 
en him to the dreadful act of suicide. 

I now transmit the following account 
of his last moments, during which he 
lingered between life and death. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
June 3, 1818. W.F. T. 
L shire. 








Wuen T entered the wretched youth’s 
room, | was introduced to him by the 
worthy man who is the keeper of the 
prison, and whose character jas been 
long revered by every one who knows 
him, as possessing all those excellent 
principles which render him an orna- 
ment to society, even in his unenviable 
and, too often, misrepresented office. 
I confess myself to have felt a disposi- 
tion to think but slightly of the human- 
ity of individuals in his station ; but the 
many evidences of the tender con- 
sideration with which this person ap- 
plied himself, in ail cases of human 
misery, to alleviate the sufferings of his 
prisoners, have induced me to change 
my opinion, and ackuowledge that all 
my prejudices against keepers of pris- 
ons and jailors, have given way be- 
fore the generous conduct of tbis good 
man ; and 1 perceive that even those 
whose employment it is to guard the 
eonscience-stricken culprit, can feel for 
their depraved and degraded fellow- 
creature, and are anxious to temper the 
rigors of confinement with Christian 
syMpatliy. 

After my first introduction, T visited 
the young man three or four times be- 
fore I received the letter which you 
have inserted in your Miscellany for 
last Month. At these seasons | was 
anxious to bring him to a just estima- 
tion of the moral and religious necessi- 
ty for repentance. 

As Thad long been acquainted with 


the general course of the dissipated 
life that he had led, I represented to 
him how unworthy of a rational being 
such a surrender of his better judgment 
and purer convictions must appear to 
him, when he reflected on the decep- 
tious nature of those vicious gratifica- 
tions which had led him to the brink of 
destruction, both of body and soul. I 
pointed out the fatal certainty with 
which ruin of character and remorse of 
conscience—the one irretrievable and 
the other overwhelming, were always 
found to follow in the footsteps of the 
rash votary of libertine indulgence ;--- 
[I brought him to acknowledge the sad 
truth, that too frequently such an one 
was left by the treachery ot his passions 
without any possibility of making 
amends to society for the outrages 
which he had committed upon its pre- 
scriptive laws and social rights ;—I dis 
played to him the irremediable injury 
which he had inflicted upon his ill-re- 
guited parents ;—I dwelt upon the 
misery, disgrace, and despondency, into 
which he had plunged a woman, who, 
whatever might have been the atrocity 
of her acquiescence in his unprincie 
pled view, certainly did not deserve to 
be rendered for ever wretched by tue 
man who had been generousiy made the 
participator of her husband’s unsus- 
pecting confidence, and liberal co-ope- 
ration to promote his personal advance- 
ment io commercial profit and impor- 
tance ;—I bade him reflect, that, not- 
withstanding he had escaped the sen- 
tence of death in consequence of the in- 
adequacy of the laws against the enor- 
mous crime of duelling to bring the of- 
fenders to condign punishment, the stain 
of blood was upon his hands, and the 
guilty deed of depriving a fellow-crea- 
ture of life was recorded against him in 
the judgment of an Omniscient God ;--- 
that, in the volume of Retribution, none 
of those evasions and sophistries would 
be found allowed, by which the corrup- 
tion of the human heart, and the fashion 
of a sinful world, sought to justily the 
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selfish principles of a false and murder- 
ous honour ;—1 concluded by implor- 
ing him to consider well, in his own un- 
happy example, the religious truth of 
the following inference; that no man 
can violate the moral obligations which 
he owes to society, without trangress- 
ing in equal degree those in which he 
is bound towards God. And, hence, it 
became him to seek the pardon of his 
guiltiness at his divine hand ; since, as 
his justice was eternal, so would be his 
wrath, To the justice of man he had 
submitted himself ; and when the tem- 
perary forfeiture of his personal liberty 
should be paid, the discharge of the 
penalty exacted would be accomplish- 
ed ; and whether he manifested his 
penitence or not for the iniquity which 
he had done, was not in the contempla- 
tion of those laws by which he was 
punished. It was not so with the jus- 
tice of God, and the inflictions of his 
displeasure. The former could only 
be appeased by a faithful repentance of 
those trangressions which he had com- 
mitted ; and the latter could no other- 
wise be averted than by such newness 
ot life, as might prove that repentance 
to be sincere. I advised him, there- 
fore, to retire from the public eye as 
soon as the period of his sentence should 
be completed, in order to avoid that 
contempt and execration with which 
all who knew him would, out of regard 
to their own reputation, reject him from 
their intercourse. To this retirement 
he might cultivate that hope, which the 
mercy of Heaven still held out to bim, 
and which henceforward could be the 
only consolation and the sole support 
of his mind. 

This I unfolded to him in all its sa- 
cred dependencies, and endeayoured to 
impress him with a Christian trust, that 
forgiveness might still be obtained 
through the righteousness of his Re- 
deemer, and this forgiveness might be 
followed by everlasting blessedness. 

By these, and similar reasonings, I 
probed his wounded conscience ; and 
searched the depths of the wound, by 
representing to him what he had lost, 
and what he yet might gain. He no 


_ longer possessed the good opinion of go- 
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ciety or his own—He was for ever de- 
prived of all return to reputation aad 
credit in this world; notwithstaoding 
which, he had it in his power to seek 
that Divioe favour and bappy immor- 
tality, in which he would discover that 
peace and joy can only bless those who 
seek the one in this world through the 
paths of pious obedience ; and the oth- 
er, in the worid to come, through the 
sure mercies of the Most High. 

As I feit the desolate misery to which 
this early victim of ungoverned passions 
had reduced himself, it was my great 
anxiety, as a Minister of the Word of 
reconciliation, to seize the reflections of 
his mind while they were balanced be- 
tween self-reproach and repentance, 
and to fix them upon the latter; but I 
found his thoughts wretchedly bewil- 
dered between the infidel notions which 
he had imbibed, and those prospects of 
eternity which his fears, rather than his 
hopes shadowed to his foreboding soul. 
Picasure, in all its most ruinous pur- 
suits, had been his only object; and I 
clearly perceived that, so vitiated had 
been his heart, there was still a regret 
lingering in bis bosom, at finding him- 
seli, by this last fatal act, cut off at once 
from all worldly gratification, and 
doomed to disappointment and dis- 
grace ; I, therefore, shewed him the ut- 
ter unprofitableness of the career which 
he had so inconsiderately run, as well 
as the criminal impetuosity with which. 
he had persevered in its course, unre- 
strained by the admonitions and expos- 
tuiations of his heart-broken parents, 
and unchecked by the reproaches of his 
own conscience, 

It was my duty to press these saluta- 
ry truths upon this poor young man’s 
acknowledgment ; aud my sympathies 
were too strongly excited, not to blend 
with my seuse of duty, an earnest de- 
sire to call him back from the unhal- 
lowed paths in which he had wandered 
far from the moral and religious purity 
of Christian principle. When I looked 
at him, and called to mind that he was 
once the endeared child of an affection- 
ate mothe, and the promising hope of 
an indulgent father-—when | saw him 
suak in wee and peisonal privation— 
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when I recollected the expectations 
which his youthful promise had raised 
in all his relatives—when, too, the ex- 
cellent education which be had receiv- 
ed, and the talents which it had unfold- 
ed, occurred to me ; and when I con- 
templated the sad and piteous reverse 
of all this which he now exhibited, I 
could not avoid regarding him as a 
dreadful example of that subjugation 
toevil, by which a youth, who discards 
all restraints of pious and moral in- 
struction, and opposes the perverseness 
of his will to the advice of the wise, is 
induced to unite himself to the libertine 
association of the wicked and the vile : 
at first, perhaps, without intending to 
go all lengths with them ; but, at last, 
compelled to do so, by an influence 
which he cannot resist ; and to which, 
by the destructive habit of continued 
intercourse, he willingly surrenders all 
his beiter prospects, and happier hopes. 

I had attended him as an old ac- 
quaintance of his family ; and, I trust, 
I may add, as the friend of his soul— 
and I was the more disposed to use my 
most anxious exertions: to reclaim him 
from his guilty course, because I fear- 


ed, that in his then distracted state of 


mind, despair might lay hold of him, 
and precipitate bim into a lower deep 
of misery, in which he would find “ no 
lace for repentance, none for pardon 
left.” My fears were too soon realized. 
The letter addressed to me, informed 
me of tlie fatal fact. I scarcely stopped 
to read it through, and instantly has- 
tened to the prison ; I cannot describe 
the horror of the scene that presented 
itself. Uponsa bed, in the apartment 
appropriated to the purposes of an hos- 
pital, lay the ill-fated votary of this 
world’s false delight. ‘The bed-clothes 
were covered with his blood, which, in 
spite of all the efforts of the surgeon to 
staunch it, still oozed from the wound 
with which the poor wretch had pierced 
is throat. He had nearly divided the 
windpipe, and all power of speech was 
completely destroyed. When I ap- 
proached him, he looked up, and shook 
his head. Never shall I forget the 
ghastly countenance, in which the ago- 
‘pies of despondence, remorse, and des- 
peration, were all combined in a ter- 
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rific wildness that compelled me, for a 


moment, to turn away my eyes, [| 
could not bear to contemplate the 
shocking image of suicide. He strug- 
gled with the attendants to get his hands 
loose, that he might prevent the sur- 
geon from sewing up the wounded 
parts: this caused the blood to gush 
afresh; at length, however, he sunk 
fainting into that gentleman’s arms, 
who requested me to withdraw for a 
few moments, until he should adminis- 
ter the miserable patient a composing 
medicine, if he should be able to receive 
it, upon his coming out of the fit. 

I withdrew accordingly. When he 
recovered from this state of insensibility, 
he made signs that he wished to write ; 
the materials were brought him ; and 
he wrote the following words in a 
hurried and scarcely legible character. 
“For God’s sake do not let Mr. 
go away—I want him—I must see 
him—bring him back—I will be, I 
am more composed.” The surgeon's 
assistant came for me, and telling me 
that he feared the wound was too large 
and deep to be effectually sewn up, 
recommended me to be prompt in what- 
ever I wished to say or do, as he had 
little doubt of his going off in the next 
attack of faintness. 

I re-entered the room; the blood 
had cedsed to flow, and his countenance 
appeared more cali and settled. He 
pointed toa chair. at the head of the 
bed, and clasping his hands in an utti- 
tude of prayer, seemed to implore me 
with great earnestness, to supplicate 
the Throne of Grace in his behalf. 1 
complied with his desire. 1 had finish- 
ed, and had seated myself upon the bed 
nearly overcome with oppression of 
heart, when turing towards him, I 
saw his eyes lifted upwards, and fixed in 
a trance of fervor, in which he seemed 
to be wholly absorbed. His lips moved 
as he lay engaged in mental prayer, but 
no articulate sound proceeded from 
them. I watched him forsome minnuies, 
when, suddenly discovering that JT had 
ceased to pray, he lifted his head from 
the pillow, and seeing me seated by 
him, he caught hold of my hand, and 
grasped it convulsively. ‘The pain which 
the motion of his head had cecasioned 
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forced him to resume his former pos- 
ture, but he still retained his hold of 
me, as if he dreaded to let go lest he 
should sink for ever. It was with dif- 
ficulty that I could command myself; 
when, with a faultering voice, I enatreat- 
ed him to be trangul—* I will come 
again to you in a few hours,” said I, 
“ when I hope in God you will be better 
abie to attend to me.” He lifted up 
his left hand and spread it upon his 
breast, by which I concluded that he 
meant to convey a grateful acquies- 
cence in my design. I then gradually 
attempted to withdraw my hand from 
his; but as I moved it, he pressed it 
more closely ; and when I had succeeded 
in disengaging it, he raised his own 
and let it fall ‘immediately, unable to 
‘support its weight. 

I left him with very little expecta- 
tion of seeing him alive at the hour 
when [ proposed to return. 

The time arrived, and to my great 
astonishment I found him sitting up in 
his bed, supported by pillows, The 
surgeon still continued with him, under 
the apprehension that a hemorrhage 
would come on, As soon as the young 
man saw me, he beckoned to me to 
come near him; and writing upon a 
piece of paper, gave it me:—*O my 
dear sir! My worthy friend ! Comforter 
of my soul! do not—O do not, I be- 
seech you, let my rash action be ever 
imparted to my afflicted mother, should 
she regain her senses.” 1 promised it 
should be kept from her knowledge. He 
would have bowed his head to thank 
me, but the stiffness of the wound 
checked him. He then again made 
signs for me to pray with him, and pre- 
pared himself to join me, by putting 
his hands together, When my voice 
ceased, he closed his eyes, and remained 
perfectly still for near a quarter of an 
hour; and then opening them again 
full upon me, | was rejoiced to see that 
their frantic stare was changed for a 
mild and complacent gaze—a smile of 
grateful respect reposed upon his lips ; 
and he again took my hand, but with 
less force than before, His pressure 
was gentle, and repeated at intervals. 
He laid his other hand upon it, and for 
the first time since the dreadful deed 
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he shed tears. As they rolled down his 
cheeks,the surgeon carefully wiped them 
off, that the dressings might not be 
disturbed by his own effort to do it. 

I took this opportunity of rising from 
the bed to depart, when, taking a dic- 
tionary, which he requested iv writing 
might be handed to him, he turned 
over the leaves to find the principal 
words by which he might convey his 
meaning tome. By the means of this 
expedient, the following communtca~ 
tion took place between us :— 

“Can I be forgiven ? Is there any 
hope for such a sinner as myself? O 
speak! you area minister of Gop! 
Dare you bid me hope 2” 

“ Yes, I dare bid you trust ia the 
Divine Mercy, if your repentance: be 
sincere,” 

“ How can I know that my repen- 
tance will be accepted?” 

“ You have the warrant of your Sa- 
viour’s words to justify your hope that 
it will be—* I ain come to seek and to 
save those that are lost,’ 

“ | fear I am lost for ever !” 

“Notso! Gop is the judge! He 
looks upon the heart; and as he alone 
can judge of the sincerity of your peni- 
tence, he alone can give you hope of 
forgiveness.” 

“ O my kind friend! could I dig in 
this hope, I have no desire to live.” 

“Do not mistrnst the Power and 
Will of your Gop and Saviour. Even 
now he has touched your soul with con- 
viction that you require his forgiveness. 
Meditate upon this conviction until I 
see you to-morrow, and in the mean 
while I commend you to his Grace and 
Merey.” 

He then closed the hook, and signi- 
fied to the attendants that he would he 
down again, I bade him adieu, which 
he answered with a look of assent, 

On the morrow I repaired to him 
again, I found by the report of the 
surgeon that he bad slept for three 
hours, and had awaked much refresbed, 
but that from the appearance of the 
wound there was great cause to ap- 
prehend that mortification bad taken 
place. I learnt also that he had em- 
ployed nearly two hours ip writing 
a letter to me. Wheo I weet to him 
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he had the letter in his hand ; he held 


it out to me, and putting it into mine, 
again had recourse to the dictionary : 
and pointing to the word “ resigaation, 
I said “ I would hase it so.” 

He shook his head, and put his finger 
upon the word “ rejected.” I then 
understood that he felt his resignation 
might be rejected, as he had attempted 
to take away his own life. IT asked him 
if this was what he meant? He pressed 
my hand in assent.—* If you feel re- 
signed, it 13 the effect of your repentant 
consciousness, ‘The wound which you 
have inflicted upon yourself, was the 
result of despair ; but resignation is the 
companion of hope. You resign your- 
self to the merciful goodness of your 
Gop—You acknowledge your unwor- 
thiness—Y ou rely on the intercession of 
your Redeemer—You abhor the ini- 
quities of your life—You abjure the in- 
fidel principles which actuated you to 
neglect every religious duty—- You shud- 
der with the deepest contrition at the 
deed of self-destruction—You repulse 
every idea of seif-justification—- Y ou 
cast away every plea—every argument 
which the unbeliever has advanced in 
defence of suicide. The death you 
have sought, you mow dread as likely 
to deprive you of everlasting life. Do I 
interpret your mind aright ?” 

He turned over the pages of the dic- 
tionary with haste, and put his finger 
on the word “ Yes,” 
** Believe”— “ Saviour” — 
** Blessedness.” 

“ Well, then, you would have me 
conclude that you die in this belief ?” 

He placed his hand upon his breast, 
and raised his eyes to Heaven. 

I then told him, that he was in the 
hands of his Almighty Creator, and I 
committed him to his disposal, implor- 
ing a sentence of mercy for his soul. 

He stretched out his right hand to- 
wards me, and lifting his left to his 
head, I saw that the surgeon’s appre- 
hension was realized. A drowsiness 
was already come upon him ; and the 
short convulsive twitches of the body, 
which usually precede dissolution when 
mortification takes place, became more 

uent. At last, a general insensibil- 

3ty spread itself over his whole frame— 


“ Eternal’”— 


then upon that of 
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the hand that I had taken fell lifeless 
upon the bed ; and an inward groan 
was the last symptom of life that shew- 
” ed itself. The next moment he was 
numbered among the dead ! 

I returned to my house smitten with 
grief, and subdued by the sad spectacle 
which I had witnessed. I know not, 
indeed, a more difficult, or a more try- 
ing duty of the pastoral office, than that 
which calls him to the death-bed of the 
self-murderer. In instances of insanity, 
the question is not left to his decision ; 
hut in those which the overwhelming 
force of disappointed pride and infuri- 
ated passion produce, the responsibility 
of a spiritual counsellor is fearfully im- 
plicated—He is conscious that he dares 
not inculcate an unqualified hope, and 
he feels that it is not for man to consign 
his feilow creature to <p ance iat 
despair—He can only in such cases 
wherein time is given, eens the de- 
plorable act and the hour of death, ex- 
cite the repentant reflections of the dy- 
ing man to an abhorrence of the rash- 
ness of the deed, and of the criminal 
pursuits which have led to it. Yet as 
it generally happens, that, when a 
tion returns to the perverted mind, 
brings with it a profound regret at agi 
ing prematurely cut itself off from the 
continuance of life, it requires much 
penetration to discover whether the 
penitence avowed be the genuine sor- 
row of a renewed heart:—and notwith- 
standing the most faithful efforts on the 
part of the minister to make this discov- 
ery, he is too frequently compelled to 
content himself with recommending the 
wretched offender to the Divine Mer- 
cy, and with assuring him that it is infi- 

nite, and extends beyond the contracted 
limits of humao judgment—still, he 
trembles at the possibility of the affright- 
ed soul’s clinging to a presumptuous 
dependence on the one hand, or on the 
other, sinking into the sinful despon- 
dency of a repulsive mistrust. Itis a 
most afflictive strait, both for the bewtl- 
dered patient, and for him from whom 
he looks for comfort and support in his 
last moments of remorse and dread, 
The humane sympathies of the man 
may incline the minister towards the 
milder eourse of administering consola- 
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tion to the patient—but the godly faith- 
fulness of the christian guide torbids 
him to temporize with the justice of 
Heaven. It is true, he calls to mind 
where it is written that * mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment,” but with the ac- 
knowledgement of the one he 1s con- 
strained to blend the convictions of the 
other, and he knows there is no 1mme- 
diate alternative. In the case before 
me, I beheld a young man, who, from 
the earliest period of expanding intel- 
lect to the dreadful instant of self-mur- 
der, had given the reins to his passions, 
and had unbesitatingly violated the pu- 
rest principles of moral, social, and reli- 
gious restraint—the profligate notions 
of the libertine. and the corresponding 
insolence of the infidel, had supplanted 
every just, honourable, and pious feel- 
ing of the heart; the most lamentable 
consequences ensued, and even before 
he hau contemplated the probable issue 
—ior itis repugnant to humanity to 
siippose, that, had this heedle-s criminal 
foreseen the destruction which his guilt 
produced, he would have deliberateiy 
persevered in his evi! ways—that, could 
he have contemplated, as the 1wsepara- 
ble certainties of his transgressions, a 
father’s heart riven in twain, and a mo- 
ther’s intellect overturned by his implia- 
cable disobedience—a friend’s wile de- 
graded to infamy and contempt, and 
that friend himself murdered, by his li- 
centious villainy—he would have delib- 
erately arranged his plans to effect the 
progressive accomplishment of deeds so 
full-of horror and perdition. 
all the delusions to which man is sub- 
ject, those with which bis own corrupt 
heart obscures his judgment, are the 
most subtle and destructive—*‘* So far 
I will go, and no farther,” is the decep- 
tve persuasive with which he satishes 
himself at his first outset in vice. Vain, 
presumptuous resolve !—Some other 
allurement courts his senses, the gratifi- 
cation of which demands a farther for- 
feiture of honour and virtue—this at- 
tained, another, and another still suc- 
ceed, until he finds himself so enveloped 
in the maze of depraved enjoyment, that 
he loses all power to retrieve himself by 
retreat, and he plunges forward with a 
desperate ardour, to some enterprize in 
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iniquity, which at once becomes the 
limit of his crimes, and the cause of 
their punishment. It is then that re- 
flection returns, and his conscience arms 
itselt against him-—that conscience 
which might have preserved him, had 
he listened in time to its seasonable ad- 
monitions, now persecutes him with 
maddening thought on what he has 
been, what he is, and what he might 
have been, He now possesses no pow- 
er to remedy the past, no opportunity 
to secure the future, and no escape from 
the present. He feels that he is accurs- 
ed by man, rejected by God, and hate- 
ful to himself. The burden of reflec- 
tion becomes too beavy for his mind to 
bear, weakened as itis in all its best 
energies, by a life of dissipation, and 
overwhelmed by self reproach, no 
strength is left for endurance, oo forti- 
tude offers its aid to bold him up be- 
neath the pressure of that retribution 
that crowds upon his soul in all the 
various sha)es of personal disgrace, uni- 


versal execration, and a remorseful re- 


miniscence, fruitiess of every other con- 
sequence but such as leaves bin in the 
foriorn state of utter privation of afl 
good, and a deselate.consciousness that 
he suffers the deserved recompense of 
his iniquity, unpitied and disowned by 
all who knew him, He awhile surveys 
his condition—he looks around him 
from the brink of the precipice on which 
he stands-—he sees the clouds of dark- 
ness behind him, he hears the thunder 
of wrath and judgmeut threatening him 
on all sides, even now, the lightnings of 
divine vengeance burst upon bis devo- 
ted head! ~=Ne kindly refuge presents 
itsell—no inendly arm upholds him— 
no shelter, no defence within his reach ! 
In every blast of the storm dentneciston 
astounds his ear. He casts a look be- 
neath him—a fathemless abyss yawas 
to receive him. He thinks no longer, 
he rushes upon the terrible alternative, 
and makes his woes eternal ! 

But, sir, I will no longer dwell upon 
so melancholy a picture, which there is 
too much reason to fear, bears the por- 
traiture of the fife and death of many a 
self-destroyer. among those victims ofa 
faithless world, who have. sacrificed a 
life of early hope and future promise to 
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the contaminations of the lawless and 
the vile, and have involved in the mise- 
ries of their fall, the happiness of pa- 
rents, and the consolations of all who 
have relatively or socially been unfor- 
tunately allied to and connected with 
them. I now subjoin the letter which 
the individual whose death I witnessed, 
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mangled remains of mortality. And 
most fervently do I pray that it may 
arouse the salutary se wk of earnest 
consideration in the heart of every 
youth who reads it, and so induce bim, 
before it be too jate, to make the wiser 
choice of that path of life thro’ which 
religion and virtue will guide his steps 








put into my hands a few moments be- in peace, into the happy possess.on of a 
fore his burthened soul shook off the glorious immortality. 
ENT PUNISHMENT GF SCOLDS, &c. 


ANCIE 


From the Londen Monthly Magazine. 


FROM ORIGINAL PAPERS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


DUCKING STOOLS. 
RUMBELLUM is an engine of 
punishment which ought to be in 
everie jibertie that hath view of frank 
pledge, for the coercion of scoldes and 
unquiett women, vulvarlie called duci 
ing stooles ; but these tumbriils, as you 
may read in an auncientstatute, were 
also ordayned for the punishmeat of 
bruers breaking the assize.”* 

When I was a boy, I remember to 
have seen a woman ducked for scold- 
ing ; the chair hung by a pulley fasten- 
ed to a beam about the midd‘e of the 
bridge, in which the woman was con- 
fined and let down under the water 
three times, and then taken out. The 
bridge was then of timber, before tle 
present stone bridge was built. The 
ducking stool was “constantly hanging 
in its place, and on the back pannel of 
it was engraved, “ devils laying hold 
of scolds,” &c. Some time after a new 
chair was erected in the place of the 
old one, having the same devices carv- 
ed on it, and well painted and orna- 
mented. When the new bridge of 
stone was erected in 1754, this was ta- 
ken away, and I Jately saw the carved 
and gilt back of it nailed up by the 
shop of one Mr. Jackson, a silversmith, 
in the Butcher-row, behind the town 
who offered it me, but I did not know 
what to do with it. In Octob. 177 
] saw in the Town-hall the old one; | 
mean behind, or rather partly on the 
southerest corner of the modern one, a 
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* Statute 51, Henry III. statute of assize. 


3d ducking stool, of plain oak, with aa 
iron bar before it to confine tie 
in the seat, but made no inquiries about 
it. T mention these things, as the prac- 
tice seems now to be laid aside. 
Cole. 


person 


48, 172. 


An Act that every Alderman’s Wifi 
a Scarlet Gown. 
Md: 


7 Oct. 2% Eliz. It was ordain- 
ed that every alderman who has been 
mayde before Cliristmas next shall buy 
for his wife a gown of scarlet ; and that 
every mayor, before the Michaelmas 
next, after his election, buy 
a scarlet gown, upon forleiture of LOL, 
five pounds to the use of the town, 50s, 
to the poor man’s box, aud 50s. to the 
use of the mayor. And that their 
wifes shall wear their gowns at the 
feasts following Christmas day, Kaste 
Aecension day, Whitsunday, Se. 
&e. To forfeit 20s. for ev ery deiault 5 
5s. to the poor’s box, 5s. to the mayor, 
and 10s, to the use of the town. 
Ordinance for the town of Cambridge. 
Cule, vol. 20. 


shall have 


for bis wife 


day, 


Gleplinn 
THE GULE OF AUGUST. 

The Gule of August, a term fre- 

auently used in old deeds, means no 


more than the first of August, from the 
Letin word gula, a throat - from a 
person at Rome being cured of a disor- 
der in that part by kissing the chains 
of St. Peter, with which he was bound 
in the persecution under Nero. The 
same is also called Lammas-day, soft- 
ened by us from Loaf-mass ; a mess of 
thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth, 
or of the corn, being anciently celebrat- 
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ed in England on this day, and not 
from any lambs being offered on that 
day by tenants to their landlords, as 
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some have su d; for in all ancient 
Saxon books it is called Alaf-mass ; 
that is, loaf-mass. Cole, xxiii. 12. 











JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JONE 
AND LEWIS, OF AUSTRIA, 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1818. 


Ek AVING received a third series of 

the remarks of these illustrious 
Travellers on England from Vienna, 
we resume Our extracts, 

The manufactory in which casks are 
made by machinery, which we saw in 
Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos- 
sessor of it gets the birch wood from the 
Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, which are put in motion 
by asteam engine. By the first cut the 
wood receives the proper length for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cutin a moment. ‘The workman 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 
presses it against a second saw, which 
cuts the block lengthwise into as many 
staves as its thickness allows. In the 
space of one minute, from twelve to 
fourteen staves werecut In our presence, 
from two anda half to five feet in length ; 
the sides of the staves are also fashioned 
by saws. Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by which they 
are to be bent. Every size of casks has 
a machine of itsown, A table bearsa 
double bar of iron circularly bent, ac- 
cording to the curve which the stave is 
to receive ; on this table is a contrivance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
upon which the stave is Jaid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle: a se- 
cond presses it together: the saw Is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di- 
rection of the are ofa circle, receives the 
necessary curvature, Thissiave also re- 
ceives from the saw such a# bending, 
that by means of the connection he- 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
biade, it takes the second form. 

The staves of birch wood are then 
made up into bundles for sale. Those 
of oak wood they make into casks in the 
manufactory itself. For this purpose 


the pieces of wood which are to form 
the head are first put together, and the 
whole put iuto the cutting machine, by 
which it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle,in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 
iron the rim is cut circularly : two other 
slanting pieces of iron smooth the rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 
these irons farther away or nearer to 
him, and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in a few moments. They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may- 
be fastened together with wooden nails. 
As these casks are designed forrum, the 
aroma is extracted by a particular pro- 
cess, When the staves are placed in 
order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. The 
cask rests on a moveuble cross over an 
axis, the cylinder siands perpendicu- 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrament consisting of 
three cutting knives is now pot on this 
rim ; one ot the trons makes a eut in 
which the head is to be fastened, the 
second cuts offihe top rim, and the third 
planes it. When this is done, the iron 
hoops ere put round, aud the cask ts 
finished. These casks iorm a principal 
export article to the American islangs, 

‘(he circular saws and the heops are ° 
made in the same manufactory: the 
former, of steel Lauds, trom Sheffield, 
which they cut aud file; the hoops are 
of wood, and are beut without the aid 
of fire, ‘The saw-dust and the chips 
ave distilled in a great retort, from which 
they obtaia vinegar as weil as tar. 

We aiso viewed the great Clyde Ca- 
val, the navigation of which is of the 
utmost Importance to the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Beliast, 
Londonderry; and also Leeds, Neweas- 
He, aud Hui, Femoy be said chat ali the 
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coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
their trade with Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and all the north part 
of Germany, derive essential benefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
miles. This canal is particularly of great 
importance in winter, daring the season 
when ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
ia the canal in breaking up the ice. 

The construction of this great work 
was begun in the year 1768, andfinish- 
ed inthe year 1790: it reaches the 
river Ciyde near Bowlingbay, and boi 
seas thus have a communication. ‘ie 
Company who undertook the construc- 
tion of it by consent of Parliament, is 
called the Society for the Navigation of 
the Forth and Ciyde. The expenses 
amounted in the year 1799 to 421,525. 
sterling ; which sum was by an act of 
Parliament recognised as the Company’s 
capital, The number of share-holders 
is at present one hundred and twenty- 
eight ; and the income it was said 
amounted in the year 1815 to 50,0001. 
sterling. ‘The canal of Monkland, which 
belongs to another Company, is united 
with the Clyde canal, 

The city of Glasgow becomes more 
extensive and beautiful every day ; al- 
most in every street old houses are seen 
to vanish to make room for beautirul 
buildings ; only last year about four 
hundred new houses were built. The 
many manufactories, the navigation ou 
the Clyde and in the canal, the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea,—all these greatly 
contribute to enliven the city and its en- 
virons. But the poverty of the people 
seems however to be greater than in 
other British cities. 

The defection of the American Colo- 
nies was a severe blow to the trade of 
Glasgow, trom which it has, however, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
sources which have been opened to itin 
the West Indian markets, and the Eu- 
ropean continent ; and these have been 
greatly facilitated by the navigation of 
the canal and the Clyde. 

In the year 1768, a bridge was built 
over the river Clyde, which has 7 piers, 
-built in a curve against the stream, in or- 
der to break the force of the current. 
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From Glasgow you may visit the 
Highlands of Scotland; but the bad 
season, and constant fogs, hindered us 
from taking this journey. ‘The country 
is fine: handsonie villas surround the 
city, and on the north the mountains 
rise in an amphitheatre, Ben-Lomond, 
one of the highest mountains oi Scotland, 
as wellasthose which surround Loch- 
Lomond, are visible. 

On the 2d of December, we left 
Glasgow, and took the road to Edin- 
burgh, only turning a little aside to see 
the Carron Works. ‘The road leads 
over the hills and the Monkland canal. 
So inuchas wecould distinguish through 
the thick fog, the country lies high, and 
is well cultivated. Beginning at Kilsyth, 
fourteen miles from Giasgow, where 
horses are changed, you leave the valley, 
in which the canal flows, to your right; 
at which place a marsh has been formed. 
The digging of the canal was here the 
most difficult, on account of the thick 
slime, which in some p aces is filty feet 
deep, at the bottom of which loam and 
sand are first met with. The canal was 
obliged to be dug in a turt-ground, 

An roa rail-way goes from one coal- 
inine to the canai, and crosses the road. 
The country between Edinburgh and 
Giaszow, as we were assured, is the 
richest in coals of any in the whole 
country. All the hills of the southern 
chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northerly granite aad basalt mountain, 
are supposed to be full of coals, aud 
would, it is calculated on these data, be 
enough to supply the consumption of 
Great Britain fora thousand years to 
come. 

Where the marsh ends, the water de- 
clines to the East, and here the sjuices 
begin. You then reach Falkirk, a little 
town, in which there is a great coal 
magazine for the Carron works. Two 
roads lead to it. The Carron works 
lie in a beautiful valley, two miles to 
the north of Falkirk, and the great 
number of the ever-smoking chimnies 
announces them already at a distance. 
Nobody is admitted without the perinis- 
sion of the owners. The bnilding is 
immensely large, and regularly built 
along the Carron, which is navigable 
to the canal, The ore is purchased in 
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the neighbouring mines, and two hun- 
dred tons are used every week, The 
coals are, according to the old custom, 
piled up in heaps of four feet high, 
from six to eight feet broad, and from 
twenty to thirty feet in length. There 
are in every heap six flues to promote 
the current of air ; the carbonization is 
completed in fifty, sixty, or seventy 
The coals do not lose much of 


hours. 
their mass. The raw iron is melted in 
six reverberatory furnaces, and here 
they make cannon, and a great 
many other articles of the coarsest as 
well as of the finest quality. In the 
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hundred tons melted annually, and two 
thousand labourers are employed. The 
river Carron puts the machines in mo- 
tion, and for the dry season a reservoir 
of thirty acres in extent is kept up. 
This undertaking belongs te a society. 
Besides this establishment, Scotland 
possesses many foundries and melting- 
houses, which furnish every year thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and sixt 
tons, the ton at 71. sterling, whi 
amounts to 229,3271. sterling; and 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty 
rsons gain their livelihood by this 
institution, Eleven foundries in Glas- 


six furnaces twenty tons are melted at gow alone employ above a thousand 
a time. We saw a great variety of persons, and the value of their produce 


manufactured goods, from the largest 
cannon and carronades for the royal 
navy, to the most elegant chimney or- 
naments, 

There is also in this foundry a great 
machine to bore the cannon; the gun 
is placed in a horizontal position ; the 
borer lies on a carriage, which is ad- 
vanced towards the cannon ; the latter 
turns round its axis without advancing. 
This mechanism is put in motion by 
a fall of water. 

There are nearly six thousand five 


is above 500,000). sterling. 

We returned from Carron to Fal- 
kirk. From this place the road leads 
along a well-cultivated chain of hills 
covered with country seats and parks, 
to Linlithgow, a small place consisting 
of ill-built houses. Here we saw beg- 
gars for the first time. The country 
beyond it is high and well cultivated. 
Night overtook us eight miles from 
Edinburgh, and we were only apprized 
of our entrance into the city by the 
bright illumination in the streets. 








MINUTLH LITERARLE. 


OBSERVATIONS, ANECDOTES, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


Prem the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1818. 


KING JAMES THE FIRST. 


OTWITHSTANDING the prai- 

ses which were lavished upon this 
British Solomon, as his flatterers called 
him, it appears that the booksellers were 
far from being fond of engaging in his 
works. The learned Thomas Lydyat, 
in a letter to Mr., afterwards Archbish- 
op, Usher (written August 22, 1611) 
says, “ I have sent you the King’s book 
in Latin against Vorstius, yet scant dry 
from the press: which. Mr. Norton, 


who hath the matter wholly in his own & 


hands, swore to me, he would not print, 
unless he might have money to print it.” 


LORD BACON. 


_ This great man, of whom the world 
1s yet to seek for a geod memoir, sub- 
Arnenevm. Vol. 4. 


mitted the manuscript of his Novum 
Organum to the perusal of his cousin 
Sir Thomas Bodley, who in returnin 
it, gave him this advice: “ One kind of 
boldauess doth draw on another, inso- 
much that methinks I should offend 
not to signify, that before the transcript 
of your book be fitted for the press, it 
will be requisite for you to cast a cen- 
sor’s eye upon the stile and elocution, 
which in the frame of your periods, and 
in divers words and phrases, will hardly 
o for curreat, if the copy brought to 
me be just the same that you would 
publish.” 
WOTTON AND GRAY. 

Sir Henry Wotton whose history has 
been so well related by honest Izaack 
Walton, spent the close of his very busy 


































































34 
life in Eton College, when he entered 
into deacon’s orders, and he became pro- 
vost. The year before his death he said 
on returning to the College from an ex- 
cursion to Winchester: ‘“ How useful 
was that advice of a holy menk, who 
persuaded his friend to perform his 
customary devotions ina constant place, 
because in that place, we usually meet 
with those very thoughts which pos- 
sessed us at our last being there: and 
(added Sir Henry) I find it thus far 
experimentally true, that my now be- 
ing in that school, and seeing that very 
place where I sat when I was a boy, 
occasioned me to remember those very 
thoughts of my youth which then pos- 
sessed me ; sweet thoughts indeed, that 
promised my growing years numerous 
pleasures without mixtures of cares ; 
and these to be enjoyed when time 
(which I therefore thought slow paced) 
had changed my youth into manhood ; 
but age and experience have taught me, 
that these were but empty hopes ; for 
I have always found it true as my 
Saviour did foretel, sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless I 
saw there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless pos- 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. “ ‘I'hus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears and death.” 
Let the whole of this beautiful senti- 
ment be compared with Gray’s Ode ona 
distant prospect of Eton College, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not 
at.once see the original germ of that 
pathetic composition. 
Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 
Ah fields below’d in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yct to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 


And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


But it is in the description of the 
sportive joys of the youthful train that 
the sage instructs the poet. 


Gay hope is theirs, by faney led 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
‘The tear forgot as soon as shed, ' 

The suushine ef the breast ; 
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Their’s buxom health of rofy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 
Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to day : 

Yet see how all around them wait 
"The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train ' 
Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
Te seize their prey the murderous band, 

Ah ! tell them they are men. 


SHAKSPEARE AND SPENCER. 


All the critics upon our immortal 
dramatist have dwelt with rapture upon 
his creative genius in bodying the off- 
spring of his imagination, or in other 
words giving powers to airy nothings 
exactly adapted to the character and 
office for which he had occasion. Among 
these beings by far the most extraor- 
dinary is Caliban, the monstrous pro- 
duction of a demon and a witch, in- 
heriting all the qualities ofeach parent, 
and uniting tothe most hideous outward 
form a diabolical malignity and acute- 
ness, with simplicity and ignorance. Yet 
this uncouth representation loses the 
credit of originality when the reader 
compares the picture with the person- 
ification of lust in the Faery Queen : 


It was to weet, a wild and savage man, 

Yet was no man, but only like in shape, 

And eke in stature, higher by a span, 

All over-grown with hair, that could awhafte 

An hardy heart, and his wide mouth did gape 

With huge great teeth like to a tusked boar, 

For he lived all on rapine and on rape, 

Of men and beasts, and fed on fleshly gore, 

The sign whereof yet stain’d his lips afore. 
His nether lip was not like man nor beast, 

But like a wide deep poke, down hanging low, 
In which he wont the relics of his feast 

And cruel spoil, which he bad spar’d, to stow ; 
And over it his huge great nose did grow, 

Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood, 

And down both sides two wide long ears did glow. 


In the play Caliban shews the con- 
tracted limits of his knowledge and his 
attempt at grateful feeling, by the fol- 
lowing very natural expressions : 


I prithee let me bring thee where crabs grow, 
And I with my leng nails will dig thee pig nuts, 
Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
‘fo snare the nirable marmozet. I’ll bring thee 


To clust’ring filberds ; and sometimes 1°!) get thee 
Young shameis frem the reck. 
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On turning to the third boek of the 
Faery Queen, we meet with this descrip- 
tion of an Incubus, or at least the son of 
a witch, and his awkward courtship of a 
young damsel in distress who had put 
herself under the beldam’s protection. 
Oft from the forest wildings he did bring 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling red ; 
And oft young birds, which he had taught to sing, 
Mis mistress’ praises, sweetly caroled ; 

Garlands of flowers, sometimes for her fair head 
Ne fine would dight: sometimes the squirrel wild 
He brought to her in bands, as conquered 

To be her thrall— 

In pointing out these coincidences of 
apparent imitation, it is not intended to 
cast the slightest reflection upon the 
genius of the mighty master of the 
human heart, whose original powers of 
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ion and magical influence over 
the passions must ever command the 
admiration of mankind, even should the 
language in which he wrote ever cease 
to bea living tongue. 


MILTON AND THOMSON. 


In the year 1738 the patriotic book- 
seller Andrew Millar printed a new 
edition of Milton’s Areopagitica with 
an admirable preface written in a style 
of animation equal to the unanswerable 
performance which it recommends. The 
author of this preface was James Thom- 
son, the poet ; and any publisher, who 
should undertake to reprint the book at 
this time would render an acceptable 
service to the public. 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF 


INNS, &c. cCoNTINTED. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1818. 


THE CASTLE. 
Ts greater part of the castles built 
by the Saxons were in ruins at 
the time of the Norman invasion, which 
was one reason why William made him- 
self master of the country with so much 
facility. ‘The Conqueror, to overawe 
his newly-acquired subjects, began to 
repair and augment the old castles, and 
to erect new fortresses in the principal 
cities ; and, as he parcelled out the 
lands of the English among his follow- 
ers, they, to protect themselves against 
the resentment of those whom they had 
despoiled, built castles for their own 
residence on their estates. These haro- 
nial edifices multiplied so fast, that in 
the turbulent reign of Stephen there 
were no less than 1,115 castles in this 
kingdom. 

Numerous venerable remains of feu- 
dal strength and grandeur still exist ; 
and it is therefore not to be wondered 
at that “* the Castle” should be a favor- 
ite sign. Among the houses thus dis- 
tinguished, I would particularize for 
their excellence the splendid hotel at 
Marlborough, built on the site of the 
antient fortress, and that most comfort- 
able house, the principalinn at Tam- 
Worth, situated near the venerable cas- 
tle which proudly overlooks that antient 


town, once the residence of the Mercian 
monarchs, the scene of many events of 
historic interest, and where the heroic 
Ethelfleda, who followed her father Al- 
fred with hardy unequal steps, and who 
rebuilt the castle and the town after 
their destruction by the Danes, breathed 
her last, July 19, 919. 

Tamworth Castie, with the adjacent 
property, I am grieved to say, was alien- 
ated about a year or two ago, for the 
first time since the Conquest ; it having 
descended in a direct line from Robert 
Marmion, Lord of Fontenoy, in Nor- 
mandy, to whom the Conqueror origin- 
ally granted it, thro’ the families of 
Freville and Ferrers, to its late noble 
possessor, the Marquess ‘Townshend, 
Earl of Leicester, and President of the 
Antiquarian Society, who was much ~ 
attached to the venerable fabrick. The 
Marmions exercised the office of King’s 
Champion on the day of coronation ; 
but it appears that they enjoyed this 
privilege in right of their manor of Scri- 
velsby in Lincolnshire. ‘The ical 
Lord Marmion of Walter Scott is de- 
scribed as of this family ; and, on his 
arrival at Norham Castle, 


“ They hail’d him Lord of Fontenay, 
Of Lutterward and Scrivelbay, 
Of Tamwerth tewer mad tews.”’ ‘ 
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In the “ Second Part of Henry VI.” 
Shakspeare, who closely follows the re- 
lations of our old chroniclers, tells us, 
that a spirit, raised by the witch Jour- 
dain, said of the Duke of Somerset, 

Let him shun Castles— 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 

Than where castles mounted stand.” 

And in the same Play, in the scene 
of the first battle of St. Alban’s, fought 
May 23, 1455, Richard, after killing 
Somerset, exclaims : 

* So lie thou there— 
For underneath an ale-house paltry sign, 
The Castile in St. Alban’s, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous by his death.” 

The plays of our immortal Drama- 
tist, derived from our credulous histo- 
rians, have embalmed several instances 
of similar prophetic accomplishments. 
Thus of Henry [V. it was predicted 
that he should die at Jerusalem ; and 
accordingly he expires in a room in the 
palace of the Abbot of Westminster, 
that was called the Jerusalem Chamber. 

It was foretold of William de la Pole, 
first Duke of Suffolk : 

By water shall he die and take his end.” 

And consequently the name of his 
murderer proves to be Walter, pro- 
nounced Water, Whitmore. But more 
especially in Macbeth, where the witch- 
es assure him of safety, excepting in the 
occurrence of events apparently impos- 
sible, but which being accomplished, be 
exclaims just before his fall : 

And be those juggling fiends no more believ'd 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 

Julius Ferrettus, as quoted by Grose, 


has given an etymology of castrum too 
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ridiculous to be omitted, “ Castra dic 
ta sunt a custitute, quia ibi omnes castle 
vivere debent.” 


CAT AND FIDDLE.—CAT AND BAGPIPES. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

I have read in comedies and ludicrous 
essays, of public-houses called the Cat 
and Fiddle, and the Cat and Bagpipes ; 
but I own that Inever saw either of 
these odd combinations ; nor, indeed, do 
I recollect any sign in which a Cat has 
been introduced, excepting a Civet-cat 
over the door of a perfumer’s, and a 
public-house called “ Puss in Boots.” 
However, I believe that the above-men- 
tioned signs have been exhibited in or 
near London, and probably are so still. 

Between the Cat and Fiddle there 
may indeed appear some connexion, as 
the entrails of the one are supposed to 
furnish the strings of the other ; or the 
sign might originate in the ambiguity of 
the word kit, at once the abbreviation 
of kitten, and a small violin. If the 
house became popular, a rival landlord 
might perhaps be induced to adopt a 
sign somewhat similar ; and if a Scotch- 
man, he was not unlikely to chuse the 
national bagpipe as the adjunct to his 
cat. But altho’ my attempted explana- 
tion of signs altogether is merely ‘* desi- 
pere in loco,” yet perhaps, if they had 
their origin in mere caprice, the very 
dissimilitude and incongruity of the 
objects was the sole reason for coupling 
them together, which appears to have 
been the case at the village city of Lian- 
daff ia Glamorganshire, where is a pub- 
lic-house denominated “ The Cow and 
the Saouffers.” 


To be continued. 
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From the Litevary Gazette, August 1813. 
M. G. LEWIS. 


[MATIBEW Gregory Lewis was 
born in the year 1773, his father 
being at that time deputy Secretary at 
War, which office he held for many 
— and finally retired on a pension. 

is death happened within these few 
years, having through some family 





causes been separated from Mrs. I. 
for a considerable period preceding that 
event. M. G. Lewis, his son, received 
his education at Westminster School, 
and on coming of age was elected into 
Parliament for the borough of Hindon. 
In the years 1793 and 4 he made a 
tour of the Continent, and to amuse bis 
leisure hours whilst travelling, he wrote 
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a romance called the Monk, which was 
published in three volumes in 1795. 
It has been stated to us that this. novel 
was written at an earlier age, when the 
author was only sixteen, but thoug*f 
this assurance came from the best au- 
thority, we are inclined to consider it 
rather as an apology for what was 
thought morally injurious in the publi- 
cation, than as a fact to be entirely de- 
pended upon. The Monk, as a work 
of imagination and a literary produc- 
tion, displayed great genius and talent, 
and some of the poetry was exquisite- 
ly touching ; though it must be con- 
fessed, that while its beauties acquired 
for it the highest degree of deserved 
popularity, the censares which its li- 
centiousness, immorality, and mockery 
of religion called down upon it, were 
also but too justly merited. These ob- 
servations apply to the first edition, the 
author having been induced by the se- 
verity of criticism, and probably by a 
more mature sense of propriety, to re- 
move some of the most offensive passa- 
ges in the second and subsequent edi- 
tions. ‘The success Mr. Lewis expe- 
rienced in his first literary undertaking, 
encouraged bim to apply more assidu- 
ously to those pursuits, for we find bim 
from about this time constantly before 
the public asan author. In December 
1797 he produeed his musical drama 
of the Castle Spectre, at Drury Lane, 
which met~with extraordinary success. 
During the rehearsals the second ap- 
pearance of the Spectre was objected 
to by Mr. Sheridan, but the author in- 
sisted that the piece should conclude as 
he had written it; and the applause of 
the audience proved him right, whatev- 
er impariial criticism may allege against 
it as a violation of dramatic order, 
The drama, like the novel we have al- 
ready mentioned, abounds in well-con- 
trived though romantic incidents ; and 
the language is always elegant and vig- 
orous, often sublime and appalling. It 
was published in 1798, and has been 
much read and played ever since. 

It is not our intention to follow mi- 
nutely the appearances of Mr. Lewis's 
translation and adaptations of foreign 
plays to the English stage in chrono- 
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logical order, but simply notice some 
of the. most important of his produc- 
tions. In 1799 * The Twins, or Is it 
he or his Brother,” for Bannister’s ben- 
efit, was something like the “ Three 
and Deuce ;” but asit was never repeat- 
ed, we take it for granted not so suc- 
cessful. Mr. Lewis immediately af- 
ter produced a comedy called the East 
Indian, which met with little approba- 
tion. Bannister spoke a curiousepilogue» . 
in the character of Queen Elizabeth, 
ascending through a trap-door. Its 
extravagance was worthy of the age as- 
cribed to the author—for this piece al- 
so was said to be written when he was 
sixteen. ‘ Alfonso, Kiog of Castile,” 
a tragedy, (1802) was one of the chief 
dramatic productiom of Mr. Lewis's 
pen. It was originally brought out at 
Covent Garden. ‘The wildnes of the 
fable was too much for regular tragedy, 
and the situations too terribly romantic, 
and the catastrophe too horrid, for a 
judicious tribunal. The play failed, 
was altered, played again, and tried at 
Drury Lane, but never, to use a theat- 
rical phrase, could obtaina run. — His 
tragedy of Adelgitha, in 1806, was 
rather better received, though, like most 
of the author’s other productions, the 
moral is so abominable, as to annihilate 
any commendation which could be be- 
stowed on interesting situation and 
good dialogue. In 1809 “ Venoni, or 
the Novice of St. Marks,” a powerful-: 
ly captivating drama in three acts, taken 
from the French Victime Clétrée, issued 
from the same fertile source, and though 
violently opposed for some nights, be- 
ing withdrawn, and (as in the case of 
Alfonso) a new last act substituted, it 
became a favourite for the season. 
Temper, a farce translated from the 
Grondeur, whence Sir Charles Sedley 
took his Grumbler, was rather disgust - 
ingly than laughably broad, and conse- 
quently failed. ‘Theonly other dramas 
from Mr. L.’s pen, of which we are a- 
ware, though Raymond and Agnesand _ 
many others have been constructed on 
his productions, are the Harper's 
Daughter, from Schiller’s Minister, at 
Covent Garden in 1803, which did not 
excite more thaa a mediocre sensation ; . 
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the well-known melo-dramas of Ru- 
gantino (1805) founded on his own 
Bravo of Venice from the German, and 
Timour the Tartar with the real hors- 
es; Rich und Poor, a very affecting 
piece, and a mono-drama, which we re- 
member being performed once, in 1803, 
in which Mrs. Litchfield filled the cha- 
racter of a Maniac, deliriously repeat- 
ing the author’s horrible imaginings 
with so much force as to throw nota 
few of the audience, whose nerves were 
not proof against the dreadful truth of 
the language and scene, into hysterics, 
and this piece was never again offered 
to the public. But the genius of Lew- 
is was not exhausted by the numerous 
productions we have mentioned. In 
1801 he published two volumes of Po- 
ems, under the title of Tales of /Von- 
dey ; these merit their title, and abound 
with sufficient of the marvellous, which 
seemed to be a favourite theme with 
him. They also possess great beauty. 
The Bravo of Venice was “published i in 
1804, and Feudal Tyrants, a remance 
in 4 vols.in 1806. Besides these, he 
has published Tales of ‘Terror, 3 vols. 
Romantic ‘Tales, 4 vols. and a coilec- 
tion of Poems in one volume. 

The prominent tone of all these 
works is the horrible—their prevailing 
character the supernatural. With a 
fine and strong imagination, Mr. Lew- 
is addicted himself to the demonology 
of belles lettres, if we may bestow that 
appellation upon the darkest German 
fictions, and the wildest conceptions of 
romance, But for the revolting excess 
to which he was so apt to carry his fa- 
vourite theme, he must have been infi- 
nitely popular, since even in spite of 
this blemish, his animated pictures, his 
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powerful descriptions, his charms of 
composition, and his agitating situa- 
tions, have a wonderful bold upon the ~ 
mind, which cannot resist their effects. 
Ondoubtedly he was more likely to 
corrupt the stage, than to enrich it with 
dramas, within the licence which our 
freedom in that respect admits. But 
his muse knew no bounds. His tales 
are excellent of their kind, admi- 
rably written, and generally replete 
with pathos, Of the same nature are 
many of his minor poems. Alonze 
the Brave, Bonny Jane,&c., are exquisite - 
ly wrought: and it should be noticed, 
that as he was aware of the ridicule 
that might be attached to that class of 
poems to which the first of these be- 
longs, and which he may be said to 
have introduced, he at once blunted 
the shafts of ridicule by anticipating pa- 
rody, and evinced his own versatile tal- 
ent by writing the humourous imita- 
tion * Giles Jollup the Grave.” 

On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
succeeded to a handsome patrimony, 
part of which consisted in West India 
property. He resided in the Albany 
when in London, and lived in a rather 
retired manner. But the latter years of 
his life were principally passed in trav- 
elling, He had visited the Continent, 
and twice made the voyage to the West 
Indies, in returning from whence he 
died on shipboard about 2 months ago. 

In person Mr. Lewis was small ancl 
well-formed ; his countenance was ex- 
pressive ; bis manners gentlemanly ; 
and his conversation agreeable. He 
has left, we are informed, one daugh- 
ter; and unfortunately was never mar- 
ried. 








SECRET MEMOIRS OF 


LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


From the London Literary Gazette, July, 1818. 


T was thought at one time that Na- 

poleon himself intended to marry 
his niece, the eldest daughter of Lu- 
cien ; but the Austrian match put an 
ead to this speculation, The young 
lady however appeared at the Tuileries, 
was received with due honour as an 
Imperial relative, and again destined 


for the prisoner at Valencai (Ferdinand 
VII.) Her father, however, still reeo- 
lutely opposed these nuptials, and thus 
wrote to his ambitious brother :— 

*“ No, I will never consent to sacri- 
fice my children to your policy. God 
knows your designs upon Ferdinand, 
but I myself know that you have al- 
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ready done too much against this un- 
fortunate Prince to admit of my ever 
calling him my son-in-law.” The 
Grand Duke of Wurtzburg was next 
proposed, but the young lady refused 
this alliance, and her father wrote per- 
emptorily insisting on her return : 

‘«‘ Sead her to me (said he) or, bray- 
ing my proscription and your orders, I 
will seek her in the very saloons of the 
Tuileries.” The furious Emperor or- 
dered her to be dismissed from Paris ia 
24 hours. 

The rupture between Lucien and his 
brother was never marked by such mu- 
tually excessive enmity as at this peri- 
od. Neither Madame Letitia or the 
rest of the family, dared now attempt 
to pronounce the former’s name in Na- 
poleon’s hearing, while the senator him- 
self expected every species of violence 
from the emperor’s anger. In one of 
those epistles which were exchanged 
during this state of exasperation, Lucien 
told the usurper, * fam aware that your 
fury is capable of making you commit 
fratricide ” This was something 
like an invitation: Lucien was not- 
withstanding supplied with the pass- 
ports he had previously demanded for 
the United States ; these were address- 
ed to him from the Minister of the In- 
terior, by order. At the very moment 
of receiving them, the senator prepared 
for his departure with all possible dis- 
patch ; statues, pictures, and effects, 
were immediately packed up, and sent 
off to Civita Veechia with the utmost 
haste, 

[t was towards this period that 
Fouché was removed from the ministry 
of police, Although we do not pre- 
tend to know all the circumstances 
which led to this disgrace, we have 
particular reasons for asserting, that one 
of the principal causes arose from the 
minister's pertinaciously maintaining, 
that it was of the greatest cousequence 
o the existence of Napoleon’s dynasty, 
shat every member of his family should 
de closely united. 

Fouche seemed on this occasion as 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the 
senator, by promoting a reconciliation 
botween the brothers, as he was to op- 
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pose Lucien on Napoleon’s first acces~ 
sion to power. So unexpected a change 
could only be accounted for, by the 
the fact of Fouché’s knowing that he 
had no real support with the emperor 
since Josephine’s divorce, ‘The min- 
ister looked every where for a counter- 
poise to balance the power of Napole- 
on, which he began to find insupporta- 
ble, since it weighed so heavily on him- 
self and the revolutionists. He had 
just been appointed to govern the two 
Roman provinces instead of Miollis ; 
and got as far as Florence on his way, 
when fresh orders induced him to retro- 
grade. Although Fouché’s nomination 
was not revoked, the above orders, 
added to the former governor continu- 
ing to exercise his functions, rendered 
it perfectly useless to him. This post- 
ponement was a great disappointment 
to Lucien, it having been settled that 
his furniture, horses, equipages, and 
servants, should be transferred to the 
Ex-minister of Police: there was also 
another motive, which made Lucien 
wish to see Fouché, and secretly con- 
verse with him: he was particularly 
anxious to have several mysteries ex- 
plained, which his remoteness from 
Paris bad concealed from him, but be- 
ing once discovered, must have been of 
the greatest use in directing his future 
movements, 

Foiled in his wishes with respect to 
Fouché, Lucien now only thought of 
embarking : there was, however, but 
one ship at Civita Vecchia fit to make 
along voyage: this was accordingly 
hired : but it was soon after discovered 
that she would not hold all the luggage, 
or afford the accommodation which se 
large a family as that of the senator re- 
quired, Ia this dilemma, Lucien, whe 
had long broken off all communication 
with Murat, and having something to 
demand, a few months before wrote to 
his sister Caroline, in a style of the 
greatest colduess, now addressed bim- 
self directly to the king of Napies, beg- 
ging that the latter would Jet bim have 
one of the American ships in that port, 
and which had been lately sequestered 
pursuant to the direction of Napoleos 
te bis vassal of Naples, ‘To this short 
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communication, Joachim returned a 
very obliging and friendly answer, in 
which he complained of the emperor 
himself in the bitterest terms, who, he 
observed in one part of his letter, adopt- 
ed a most perfidious policy with re- 
' gard to him, forcing him to undertake 
ruinous armaments under the pretext of 
conquering Sicily, while he was certain 
the emperor had promised not to dis- 
possess the family that reigned in that 
island: in fact he regretted that it was 
not in his own power also to escape 
from tyranny, as the persecuted brother 
was. In other respects, Murat fully 
acceded to the wishes of Lucien: and 
the Hercules, a fine American ship, 
was restored to her captain, on the sole 
condition, that he should receive the 
family and effects of the senator. The 
king even ordered forty-four thousand 
francs to be advanced for the purpose 
of hastening her repairs, and a Neapoli- 
tan ship of war was sent to escort her 
to Civita Vecchia. 

This piece of service cost Murat very 
dearly, for the emperor heard of the 
confidential letter, owing perhaps to 
Lucien’s having in a moment of exult- 
ation spoken rather too freely of it: 
this gave rise to the greatest indignation 
on the part of Napoleon, who calied it 
@ crime in Joachim to have thus assist- 
ed a departure, which, notwithstanding 
the passport signed by himself, was de- 
signated asa flight. ‘The only terms on 
which the King of Naples could obtain 
pardon for this offence, was, by pay- 
ing ten millions of francs to his inexor- 
able brother-in-law. Such atleast is the 
positive assertion of Madame Murat. 

The only difficulty now in the way 
of emigration, was a safe passport from 
' the English ; but this was not to be 
obtained. 

* From this unexpected refusal the 
senator began to entertain serious alarm 
at the idea of being stopped on his voy- 
age ; but considering the danger to be 
greatest on his brother’s side, he deter- 
mined to persevere in the voyage. 
Anxious to prevent his fine collection 
of pictures from being seized by his 
brother, it was decided that the whole 
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vanced him considerable sums ; as b 
this arrangement he hoped the gallery 
would escape the rapacity of Napoleon, 

To give some idea of their value, it 
will be sufficient to state, that when the 
first notion of going to America occur- 
red to Lucien, his brother Louis offer- 
ed one million five hundred thousand 
francs for all the pictures, and a few 
statues: of the former, there were 
about a hundred and twenty. In the 
event of this offer’s being accept- 
ed, these fine specimens were intended 
for a gallery, which the above named 
personage was desirous of forming in 
Holland. Since the period alluded to, 
the collection had been augmented by 
a regular set of the most classical en- 
gravings extant, together with some of 
tue best pictures in the Ricardi collec- 
tion: these were bought during Lu- 
cien’s last visit to Florence.” - = - 

At length the family took leave of 
Tusculum on the first of August 1810, 
a place in which so many days of tran- 
quillity and happiness had passed ; nor 
could any of the party flatter themselves 
with the hopes of ever seeing it again, 
so remote were their expectations of re- 
turning to Europe. Arriving at Civita 
Vecchia, in the midst of apprehensions 
that some new cause of detention might 
arise, Lucien lost no time in embarking 
his family. ‘Taking advantage of a fair 
wind that sprung up, the Hercules 
weighed anchor on the fifth. Lueien’s 
suite was very “numerous: his family 
consisted of two daughters by the first 
marriage, Charlotte, whose name has 
already often appeared in these Me- 
moirs, and Amelia, three years younger 
than hersister. Charles, born in 1803, 
before the marriage: this was a very 
interesting child, capable of great appli- 
cation to his studies, and remarkably 
intelligent. Letitia, born at Milano, 
and so called after her grandmother ; 
a second daughter, named Jane, whom 
Pius VIT. had held over the baptismal 
font at Rome, giving her the name of 
his own mother ; finally, Paul, who 
was born at Canino. 

In addition to the above, Lucien 
had identified Mademoiselle Anna 


should be deposited in the hands of Jouberteau, his wife’s daughter, with 


some bankers at Rome, who had ad- 


his own family. ‘This young lady was 
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about twelve years of age, and always 
treated with the same affection as the 
rest of his children. 

The persons attached to his house- 
hold, and who embarked with the fami- 
ly, were composed of a physician ; a 
tator for his children, father Maurice, a 
priest, who also officiated as chaplain ; 
a secretary, in the person of M. Cha- 
tillon, already known to the reader, and 
who had remained with his patron 
since his being minister of the in- 
terior ; anepbew of his first wife, 
educated with Jerome, who enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of Lucien, 
merited no less by the excellence of his 
character, than a sincere attachment to 
his uncle, who intrusted him with the 
most secret affairs of his family. If 
thirty servants are added to the forego- 
ing list, a tolerably accurate notion 
may be formed of Lucien’s establish- 
ment, which was really that of a prince. 

When clear out of Civita Vecchia 
harbour, the Hercules hove too, for the 
purpose of receiving the family, which 
had remained on shore to the last mo- 
ment ; and there bappening to be a 
considerable swell, the boats bad great 
difficulty in getting along-side : there 
was even an appearance of danger to 
those who were unaccustomed to the 
sea ; and it was with the utmost uneasi- 
ness, Lucien saw his children succes- 
sively handed out of the frail bark to 
which they had been consigned : this 
Was attended with much trouble ; and 
at times when a billow intervened be- 
tween the boat and ship’s side, or 
another brought her in violent contact 
with the latter, the senator trembled 
with horror, lest some accident might 
occur. As this state of painful suspense 
continued for some time, it did uot 
fail to bring back the recollection of his 
long persecutions: this was too evident 
to escape the notice of his attendants ; 
and with a countenance full of indig- 
nant rage, he was at one time heard to 
exclaim in a tone of deep despair, the 
following line from the Philoctetes of 
La Harpe :— 


Ils m’ont fait tous ces maux—qte les dieux les leurs 
rendent ! 


Thus Lucien, who had done so 


much towards the elevation of his 
F ArtTHENEuM. Vol. 4. 
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brother, now saw himself the victim to 
his own werk: and his last adieu to 
Italy was little less than a malediction 
on the head of his persecutors. _ 
Lucien tried in: vain to obtain ~ 
mission to land at Cagliari. 
Queen of Sardinia could not conve- 
niently admit “ the brother of a sovee 
reign so insatiable of power and con- 
quests” —and it was notified to him, 
that the British vessels had orders to 
arrest him if they fell in with bis ship. 
In point of fact he was soon taken, and. 
the choice offered him, to be transport- 
ed to Malta or to England. Lucien 
decided for the former; where he was 
landed on the 24th of August, and 
placed with his family in Fort Ricaso- 
li; at which he was very indignant, 
Thence he was transferred to San An- 
tonio, a country residence of the an- 
cient Grand Master’s, but accompanied 
by a guard, and other precautionary 
measures, In November, the decision 
of the British Cabinet being received, 
Lucien sailed for England to be con- 
sidered as a prisoner of war on pagole, » 
and on the 28th of December cast an- 
chor at Plymouth. Thence he went 
to Ludlow, our government paying all 
his expenses, and settled, as our readers 
know, at Earl Powis’ seat at Stone- 
house. Here he remained six months, 
when, owing to the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment (says the author) which sus- 
pected that all the rupture between the 
brothers was a mere trick, and Lucien’s 
voyage the first step of an important 
political scheme, it was thought fit to 
change his residence. He went next 
to a seat purchased from the Marquis 
of Worcester, within three miles of the 
city of that name, for which he paid 
9000l. ia the name of an English bank-. 
er. Itis stated, but we cannot believe 
the fact, that Lord Powis took 300 
guineas of rent for Stonehouse, after 
having offered it gratuitously, In 
England, Lucien forgot his republican 
simplicity, and assumed great state, 
His own apparel was sumptuous, and 
his liveries rich and brilliant; nor did 
he diminish his expenditure, though he” 


lost 8000], by the bankruptey of Le 


Mesurier. 
(To be continued) 
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SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CEREMONIES, &c. 
IN ocToBER, 1818 
From the London Time’s Telescope, for Oct. 1813, 


CTOBER.—‘ In a garment of 
yellow and carnation, upon bis 
head a garland ot oake leaves, with the 
acornes; in his right hand the sign 
Scorpio ; iv his left, a basket of ser- 
vises, mediers, and chestnuts, and other 
fruits that ripen at the later time of the 
year ; his robe is of the colour of the 
leaves and flowers decaying. This 
moneth was called Domitianus in the 
time of Domitian, by his edict and 
commandment ; but after his death, by 
the decree of the Senate, it took the 
name of October, every one hating the 
name and memory of so detestable a 
tyrant.’ ( Peacham, p. 420-21.) 

‘October had the name of wyn-monat; 
and albeit they had net antiently wines 
made in Germany, yet in this séson had 
they them from divers countries ad- 
joyning.’ (Verstegan, p. 61.) 

SAINT REMIGIUS——OCTOBER I. 

Remigius was bishop of Rheims. He 
converted to Christianity not only King 
Clodoveus, but also a considerable part 
of his subjects ; hence he is honoured 
bysome devotees with the title of the 
French Aposti@ After he had held his 
bishopric 74 years, he died at 96 years 
of age, A.D. 535. The cruse which he 
used was preserved in France, their 
kings being fermerly anointed from it 
at their coronation. 

SAINT FAITH.— OCTOBER 6, 

This virgin martyr suffered death un- 
der Dacianus, about the year 290, the 
most cruel torments being inflicted upon 
her. Vows of celibacy were highly 
esteemed ia the early ages ; and, even 
in our own times, many rites still exist, 
in honour of the virgin state. Upon 
the decease of a virgin, flowers are yet 
strewed before the corpse by young girls 
dressed in white, as emblematic of inno- 
cence. Garlands also, are, in some 
places, woven and attached to the 
beams of churches in which virgins have 
been buried. 

MIENRY KIRKE WHITE DIED.— OCT. 6, 


1806. 
Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just wav’d her joyous wing, 
“The spoiler came ; and all thy ee fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 


Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science’ seif destroyed her favourite son ! 
Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, | 
She sowed the seeds, but Death has reap'd the fruit, 
| was thime own genius gave the final blow, 

And he!ped to piant the wound that iaid thee low : 
So the struck Eagle, stretched upon the pisin, 

No more through rotiing clouds to soar again, 
View’d his ewn feather on the fata! dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel ; 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel}, 
While the same piumage that had warm dis nest 
Drank the last lite-drop of his bieeding breast. 


SAINT DENYS.—OCTOBER 9. 

Saint Denys, or Dionysius, the Are- 
Opagite, was converted to Christianity 
by St. Paul. See Acts xvii. He was, 
ai first, one of the Judges of the celebra- 
ted court of Areopagus, but he was af- 
terwards made Bishop of Athens, where 
he suffered martyrdom for the sake of 
the gospel. ‘There are several books 
which bear his name ; but they are, no 
doubt, forgeries, of the sixth century. 
The-French say that he was the first 
that preached the gospel among them, 
and for that reason consider him their 
tutelar saint; but for this supposition 
there is no ground, as Christianity was 
never preached ‘in France until long af- 
ter his decease. Among the thousand 
idle tales rejated of Denys, the follow- 
ing 18 perhaps the most ridiculous and 
incoherent ; he is said to have been be- 
headed by Fescennius, the Koman gov- 
ernor at Paris; and at the time of his 
martyrdom he took up his head after it 
was severed from his body, and walked 
two miles with it in his hands, to a 
place called Martyr’s-hill and there laid 
down to rest. 

The abbey erected to the honour of 
this martyred saint at the little village 
of St. Denis, near Paris, was founded 
(says Mr. Eustace) by Dagobert, a 
prince of the Merovingian race ; and 
was thus almost coeval with the mon- 
archy. Its abbots distinguished them- 
selves by their talents and their integrity, 
during many an eventful year ; and so 
interwoven was its history with that of 
the country, that the annals of St. Den- 
is became the records of France. It 
was honoured in a particular manner by 
the royal family, and was, from its 
foundation, the mausoleum of the sove« 
reigas of Frange. Its decorations, as 
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may easily be supposed, were worthy arable, the church of St. Denis will 


its antiquity and high destination ; and 
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probably resume, ere long, its antient 


fretted vaults, and storied windows, and majesty. 


rich shrines, and marble altars, combin- 
ed their influence to heighten its majes- 
ty, and to awe and delight the specta- 
tor, It was served by a numerous fra- 
ternity of learned and holy monks : 
fumes of incense ascended daily from 
its altars; and morning, noon, and 
night, the tones of the organ, and the 
notes of the choir, echoed from its 
yaults. Sach was St.Denis in its glory ; 
and such I beheld it in the year 1790, 

In 1802, I revisited it. The ruins 
of the abbey strewed the ground. The 
church stood stript and profaned ; the 
wind roared through the unglazed win- 
dows, and murmured round the vaults ; 
the rain dropt from the roof, and delu- 
ged the pavement ; the royal dead had 
been torn from the repositories of de- 
parted greatness ; the bones of heroes 
had been made the playthings of chil- 
dren, and the dust of monarchs had been 
scattered to the wind. The clock 
aloue remained in the tower, tolling 
every quarter, as if to measure the time 
permitted to the abomination of desola- 
fon, and to record each repeated act of 
sacrilege and impiety. 

Tae inhabitants of the town made re- 
presentations to Buonaparte on the sub- 
ject, and were flattered with hopes and 
promises. Still, however, reparations 
were neglected, and the progress of ruin 
was rapid. At length the Emperor 
undertook what the First Consul had 
neglected ; St. Denis was destined to 
receive the ashes of the imperial dynas- 
ty; and orders were issued to render 
it worthy in every respect of the hon- 
Ours that awaited it. The royal vaults 
were cleared, repaired, and in many re- 
spects considerably improved. The 
subterraneous chapels were re-establish- 
ed, and three of them fitted up with 
exquisite taste, and devoted to the mem- 
ory of the preceding dynasties. In 
these chapels, prayers were daily offered 
up for the repose of the Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Capetian princes, 
Ihe reparation has been continued by 
Louis X VIII. and, excepting the stain- 


TRANSLATION OF KING EDWARD THE 
CONFESSOR.— OCTOBER 13, 

He was the youngest son of King 
Etheldred ; but as all his elder brothers 
were either dead, or had fled away, he 
succeeded to the crown of England in 
the year 104%. He collected all the 
most useful laws made by the Saxon 
and Danish kings. The additional ti- 
tle of Confessor was probably given 
him by the pope for settling what was 
then called Home-Scot, but now is bet- 
ter known by the name of Peter’s Pence. 
The menks ascribed a number of mir- 
acles to him ; even his vestments weré 
reputed holy. His crown, chair, staff, 
spurs, &c, are still used at the corona- 
tion of our English kings. 
SAINT LUKE THE EVANGELIST.—OCT. 18. 

SAINT CRISPIN.— OCTOBER 25, 

Two brothers, Crispinus and Crispt- 
anus, were born at Rome ; whence they 
travelled to Soissons in France, about 
the year 303, to propapate the Chris- 
tian religion. Being desirous, however, 
of rendering themselves independent, 
they gained a subsistence by shoe-ma- 
king. It having been discovered that 
they privately embraced the Christian 
faith, and endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes of the inhabitants, the governor of 
the town immediately ordered them to 
be beheaded, about the year 308. From 
this time the shoe-makers chose them 
for their tutelar saints. 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, Apostles, 
OCTOBER 28. 

It appears that St. Simon’s and St. 
Jude’s Day was accounted rainy as 
well as St. Swithin’s. And we learn 
from Holinshed, that, in 1536, when a 
battle was appointed to have been 
fought upon this day between the king’s 
troops and the rebels in Yorkshire, that 
so great a cee of rain fell upon the 
eve thereof, as to prevent the battle 
from taking place. 

SAINT MICHAEL—SEPT. 29. 

The following ceremonies are obser- 
ved by the Sheriffs of London, when 
they take their oaths at Westminster, 


ed windows, the loss of which is irrep- On the day after Michaelmas day, or, 
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if that day fall on Sunday, on the 
Monday following, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen proceed from Guildhall, 
and the two Sheriffs, with their respective 
companies, from their particular hall ; 
and, having embarked on the Thames, 
his lordship in the city barge, and the 
sheriffs in the company’s barge, they 
go, In aquatic state, to Palace Yard, 


They then proceed to the Court of 


Exchequer; where, after the usual 
salutations to the bench (the cursitor 
baron presiding,) the recorder presents 
the two sheriffs ; the several writs are 
then read, and the sheriffs and the senior 
under-sheriff take the usual oaths. The 
ceremony on this occasion, in the Court 
of Exchequer, which vulgar error sup- 
poses to be an unmeaning farce, is 
solemn and impressive ; nor have the 
mew sheriffs the least connexion either 
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in the high road from the Temple to 


Westminster, but now no longer exists) 
are then called forth to do their suit and 
service ; when an officer of the court, in 
the presence of the senior alderman, 
produces 6 horse shoes and 61 hobnails, 
which he counts over in form before the 
curstior baren ; who, on this particular 
occasion, 28 the immediate representative 
of the sovereign. ‘The whole of the 
Numerous company then embark in their 
barges, and return to Blackfriars’ Bridge, 
where the state carriages are in waiting. 
Hence they proceed to the company’s 
hall, aud partake of an elegant dinner, 
On the election of a batliff'at Kidder- 
minster, the inhabnants assemble tn the 
principal streets to throw cubbage stalks 
at each other. The town-house bell 
gives signal for the affray. ‘This is called 
lawless hour. This done (for it jasts an 


with chopping of sticks, or counting of hour,) the bailiff elect and corporation in 


hobnails. The tenants of a manor in 
Shropshire are directed to come forth to 
do their suit und service: on which the 
senior alderman below the chair steps 
forward, and cheps a single stick, in 
token of ws having been customary for 
the tenants of that manor to supply their 
lord with fuel. The owners of a forge 
#n the parish of St. Clement (which 
formerly belonged to the city, and stood 


their robes, preceded by drums and fifes 
(for they have no waits,) visit the old 
and new bailiff, constables, &c. «ce, 
attended by the mob. In the mean 
time, the most respectable families in 
the neighbourhood are invited to meet 
and fling applesat them on theirentrance, 
More than forty pots of apples have 
been expended at one house, 
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From the Monthly Magazines for August, 1315. 


NOTHER National Novel,fromthe pen 

of Lady Morgan, is in the press, entitled 
Florence Macarthy. A correspondent ob- 
serves, that the suyle of Romance. of which 
the author of the Wild Irish Girl was the 
original inventor, still remains in her exclu- 
sive ssion: for though Miss Edgeworth 
has depicted with great fidelity and incom- 
gueable humour the manners of the lower 
classes of the Irish,---and though the author 
of Waverly has left imperishable monuments 
of Scottish peculiarities, yet the illustration, 


“by example, of the consequences of great 


errors in domestic policy, with a view to in- 
ternal amelioration, has not apparently en- 
tered into the plans of those authors. 

M. Kofzebue is preparing for publication 
his Account of the Russian Embassy to Persia. 
It will appear at the same time at London 
and Weimar. 

Speedily will appear, Sermons, by the Rev. 
@. R. Maturin, Curate of St. Peter's Dublin, 
in octavo. 


Mr. Colburn has just received from the J 


Continent, and is preparing for immediate 
publication, the Life of Las Casas up to his 
yeturn from St. Helena, communicated by 


himself, containing authentic details respect- 
ing the voyage to the residence, the manner 
of living, and the treatment of Buonaparte 
at St. Helena; also some letters which were 
not forwarded to their destination by the 
British Government. 

A Series of Essays, exhibiting the most 
lively pictures of English manners, is now in 
a course of publication in the Literary 
Gazette, and promises to become as attrac- 
tive as the noted papers of the “ Olden 
Time.” We have it from good authority, 
that they are written by a noble author, 
who has assumed the name of the Hermit in 
London.* 

Capt. Golownin, the Narrative of whose 
Captivity has been recently published, is 
printing Recollections of Japan, comprising 
an account of the people and of the country. 

There have been recently discovered in 
the parish of Motteston, on the south side of 
the Isle of Wight, the bones of that stupen- 
dous animal supposed to be the Mammoth, 
or Mastaden: several of the vertebra, or 
joints of the back bone, measure thirty-six 
inches in circumference; they correspond 
exactly in form, colour and texture, with 


[* See the last and present No, of the Athenettm.j 
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the bones found in plenty on the banks of 
the Ohio, in North America, in a vale called 
by the Indians Big-bone Swamp. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue arrived on the 17th 
of June at Portsmouth, in the Rassian shi 
Rurick, from bis voyage of discovery, whic 
lasted two years and eleven months. In the 
course of this voyage, which was at first di- 
rected towards the north, he fellin with a 
singular ice-berg of great magvitude, which 
not only had part of its surface covered with 
earth and mould, bearing treesand vegetable 
productions, but a portion of its water-line 
covered with a shore formed by a deposit of 
the earthy matter washed down from the 
more elevated situations. On this shore a 
landing was effected, and considerable re- 
mains of the mammoth were found in such 
a state of putrefaction as to produce an in- 
tolerable stench. The Rurick brought 
away some of the tusks and other parts of 
these immense animals, which had probably 
been preserved frozen for many ages, till the 
mass of ice which inclosed them, put in 
metion by some unknown cause, reached a 
more temperate latitude. 

Usher, the Clown of the Theatre, in con- 
sequence of a wager, set off in a machine 
like a washing-tub, drawn by four geese, at 
half-past twelve o’clock, from below South- 
wark bridge, and passed under four bridges, 
and arrived at half-past two at Cumberland 
Gardens, A pole extended from the machine 
in which he sat, te which the geese were 
harnessed. For some time they were quite 
tractable, and he went on swimming|y, but 
at times they were quite restive, and not 
easily managed. A great number of persons 
accompanied him in boats, and several view- 
ed the whimsical expedition from the bridges. 
After completing it, he offered, for a wager 
of 100 guineas, to return from thence through 
the centre arch of London Bridge; but no 
person would accept the challenge. 

Major Gen. Letellier shot himself lately 
at Paris, in consequence of the grief he felt 
for the loss of his wife, who died a few weeks 
since, of the injury she received from the 
upsetting of her carriage. She was only 
nineteen years of age. Her distracted hus- 
band, before committing the dreadful act, 
wrapped reund him a shawl belonging to 
her whose death he so deplored ; and in his 
left hand was found a lock of her hair. 

The statue of Memnon, sent from Egypt 
by Mr. Salte as a present to the British Mu- 
seum, now lies in the Museum yard, and 
consists of one solid block of granite, weigh- 
ing about nine tons. The face is in high 
preservation, and remarkably expressive. 
The same ship also brought presents of anti- 
quity from the Bey of Tripoli to the Prince 
Regent, consisting of columns, cornices, 
chapiters, &c. found at Lebida. The col- 
umns are mostly of one solid piece, one 
weighing near fifteen tons, and being twen- 
two feet in length. They were selected by 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, of the royal navy, in 
which he was assisted by the British consul 
at Tripoli. 
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not place in more secure hands. So careful 
was the priest of his trust, that having on the 
road to town, brought it for security about 
his person to bed, he fancied, that in the 
course of the night,a man stood over him 
with apistol in his hand, demanding the 
money, which was then the subject of his 
thoughts. Determined to protect himself aod 
the money from the supposed robber, he made 
a sudden blow at the imaginary pistol, with 
such force, that he unfortunately strock his 
arm against the bed-post so as to fracture it, 
and render amputation necessary. The un- 
fortunate clergyman had requested 48 hours. 
time to consider whether or not he should 
submit te a sacrifice which (according to the 
regulations of the Romish church) for ever 
renders him unfit for the priesthoed. The 
followimg day he suffered his arm to be am- 
putated. 

Pompeii.---The rubbish and ashes which 
overwhelmed the city of Pompeii centuries 
since, have been in a great degree removed ; 
eur travellers are now visiting its streets, 
inspecting its buildings, houses, and tombs : 
and from their antiquity, it is a subject of 
great astonishment to find many of them 
in so perfect order. They have been so 
long buried from view, and from any 
changes of air or of habitation, that they 
now come out, as it were, as fresh as when 
they were first lost te society. The destruc- 
tion »s stated to hear date A. D. 63, in the 
niath year of Nero, by earthquake, which 
succeeded about sixteen years the volcanic 
eruption, which serves to account for the 
imperfect state of the buildings, apparently 
from their fragments, of too massy a nature 
to have suffered ruin by merely the ashes 
of the volcano. Mr, Gall says, that “ the 
natural inference to be drawn from an in- 
spection on the spot seems to be, that the 
hot pumice-stone fell in successive showers, 
and not in one mass; had the latter been 
the case, the city must indeed have be- 
come the tomb of its inhabitants, whereas 
comparatively few skeletons bave been 
found.” It affords an awful sensation, sot 
very easy for words to describe, when the 
visitors of these ruins first enter the city, 
pass through several streets of uninhabited 
buildings, and find themselves among the 
tombs of the Scauri, and of some of the 
most eminent men whose hames have given 
historical interest even to modern times, 
aod look round with astonishment to find 
no person whom they can address as a ci- 
tizen of the town; nor any persons yet 
prepared to restore these once elegant 
dwellings to domestic life. 
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The School-Feliows: a moral tale; by 
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The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
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A consultation of seven physiniliie, together ed; by W. Forsyth, F. A.S. 13s. 


with surgeon Richars, was held on the Rev. 
W. O'Conner, from the county of Galway, 
who, on coming to town upon some business 
ef his own, was requested by a friend, resid- 
ing in that county, to convey with him a 
large sum of money for certain purposes, 
which the gentleman was confident, he ceuld 


Boadim Castle, in six cantos: with notes. 
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The Physiognomist : by the author of 
“ the Bachelor and Married Man.” $3 vols.. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1918. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


ND wilt thou weep when I am low ?--- 
Sweet Lady, speak those words again! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say notso; 
I would not give thy bosom pain. 


Mey heart is sad---my hopes are gone--- 
y blood runs coldly through my breast : 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks, a beam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine ; 
And, for a while, my sorrows cease 

To know that heart hath felt for mine ! 


Oo pone ! blessed be that tear, 
Itfalls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 


Sweet Lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 

But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch---created to repine ! 


Then wilt thou weep when I am low?--- 
Sweet Lady! speak those words again ! 
‘Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so ; 
I would not give thy bosom pain ! 


EER A 


MS. POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. 


From the satne. 


The following Verses, in the hand-writing of 
Burns, are copied from a Bank-notein the 
eae of a Gentleman at Dumfries. The 

ote is of the Bank of Scotland, and dated 
as far back as the \st ef March, 1780. 


' VY AE worth thy power,thou cursed leaf-- 
Fell source of a’ my woe and grief !--- 

For lack of thee I’ve lost my lass ; 

For lack of thee I shrimp my glass ! 

I see the children of affliction 

Unaided thro’ thy curs’d restriction ; 

I’ve seen th’ oppressor’s cruel smile 

Amid his a victims spoil : 

For lack of thee I leave this much lov’d shore, 

Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more! 

R. B. Kyle. 


———aae 


From the European Magazine. 
THE 
ARCTIC NAVIGATOR’S PRAYER. 
[By the author of “ Legends of Lampidesa, &c.’’] 


PIRIT of Hope !---thy pinions fleet 
May reach the Glacier’s stormy seat ! 

Thou of all elements the queen, 
Shalt best illume the changeful scene, 
Where ice gives fiery meteors birth, 
And stiffen’d Ocean vies with Earth : 
But first with bland and genial ray 
Doubt’s freezing barriers melt away $ 


First save us from the blue fiend’srealm, 

Whose fogs the fainting soul o’erwhelm : 

From gloomy frost our colonies 

Of gay and busy thougits release. 

That far in search of gems and tlow’rs 

Have stray’d from safe domestic bow’ rs ; 

Like the lost race which bome aguin 

Norwegia’s pastor call’d in vain, 

When savage Greenlaad’s giant shore 

They tempted, and returned no more.* 

Alas ! thus Folly’s veoturers roam 

From the calm temperate zene of Home, 

Of gaudy toys and plames in quest, 

Tiil bitter gales their speed arrest, 

And bare and bruis’d their bark is hurl’d 

On the cold Arctic of the world, 

To dwell bound up in icy chains, 

While Life’s long polar winter reigns, 

In pomp magnificently drear 

As the blank ice-field’s dismal glare, 

Unless, like thee, some gentle star 

Of kind affection gieams from far, 

And leads to social duty’s track 

The long-bewilder’d wanderers back. 
Spirit of Hope ! at thy command 

Yon scowling death-clime shail grow bland-- 

Come, and with playful meteors fill 

Stern Winter’s empire dim and chill ! 

While icewinds breathe their cold monsoon, 

Be thou th’unchanging Arctic Moon, 

That dark and devious regions through 

May lead the pilgrim’s frail canoe 

To some bright cove, where long unseen 

Our kindred hearts have sheiter'd been !--= 

And theugh within the dread control 

Of that dark zone that binds the pole, 

The needle frem its place may turn, 

And loadstenes new attraction learn, 

The true heart shall net lose its skill--- 

-Home, home shall be its magnet still ! 
August, 1818. 


v. 


ts ae 


From the Literary Gazette, July, 1818, 
THE OAKS. 


From Korner.---Written when Germany was 
under the French yoke, 1811. 


VENING begins---Day’s voices al] are 
still--- 

Yet ruddier looks the Sun’s departing 
low ; 

Here underneath these sinuous boughs I sit, 

And mournfal thoughts my bosom everflow. 


Faithful mementos of more ancient times! 
In life’s fair green your branches still are 
drest, 
You are the same that former ages knew, 
Splendid as then appears your leafy vest. 


Time has destroy’d a thousand noble works, 
And much of beauty early yields its 
breath,--- 
Now glimmering throaugh your wreaths of 
glossy Jeaves, 
The sinking evening redde ns into death. 


* In 1406, the seventeenth bishop of a colony set~- 
tled at East Greenland was prevented from reach- 
ing them by a prodigious barrier of ice, and their fate 
has never been ascertained. 
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As if neglectful of your fate alone, 
Time has net threatened yet your final 
hour ; 
‘You seem to say from every waving twig, 
‘ True greatness shall resist Death’s mighty 
power.’ 


You have resisted long !---mid all around, 
You still are drest in verdure fresh and 
a 7 
Beneath pare arms the weary traveller 
Yet halts, to shield him from the noontide 
ray. 


And when in Autumn your brown leaves 
shall fall, 
For you they droop, for you alone they 
ade, 
To call a progeny successive forth, 
In spring to clothe you with delightfal 
shade. 


Fine image of Germania’s ancient worth, 
As once to past, and better days "twas 
known, 
When her brave sons, supporting well ber 
cause, 
Died to uphold their monarch and his 
throne ! --- 


Ah! what avails it to recall my grief, 
—— 's known throughuut wy native 
and ! --- 
My country ! once superior to the world, 
Thou low art fallea---yet thy green oaks 
stand. 
August, 1818. C. R---g. 


-——~—ere OS 


THE BIRTH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


\ HEN, bursting forth to life and light, 
| The offspring of enraptured May, 
The butterfly, on pinions bright, 

Launched in full splendor on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

No infant wreichedness it knew FY 
But, as she felt the vernal air, 

At ence to full perfection grew. 


Her slender form, etherial light, 
Her velvet textured wings unfold, 

With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold. 


Trembling awhile with joy she stood 
And felt the sun’s odlessia ray, ’ 
rank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wondered at her plumage gay. 


And balane’d oft her broidered wings, 
Thro’ fields of air prepared to sail ; 
Then on her ventrous journey springs, 

And floats along the rising gale. 


Go, child of pleasure, range the‘fields--- 

. Taste all the joys that spring can give--- 
artake what bounteous summer yields, 
And live while yet ’tis thine todive. 


Go sip the rose’s fr 
the agrant dew--- 
. The lily’s honied cup explore--- 
rom flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


And let me trace thy rant flight, 

ly momeuts, too, of short repose : 
Aud mark thee when, with f delight, 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 
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But hark ! while Y thas musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note, 

And breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float. 


They cease---but still a voice I hear, 
A whispered voice of hope and joy--« 
Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal ! thou must die ! 


Yet start not ! on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still anfold ; 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys unfold. 


Shall the poor worm tbat shocks thy sight, 
The humblest form in nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain ? 


Ah ! where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glitt’ring wings ef purple pride ? 
Conceal'd beneath a rude disguise ! 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


Like thee, the helpless reptile lived, 

Like thee, she toiled, like thee she spun 5 
Like thine, ker closing hour arrived, 

Her labours ceased, her web was done. 


And shalt thou, number’d with the dead,. 
No happier state of being know ? 

And shall no future sorrow shed, 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


Is this the bound of Power Divine, 
Te animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall not he who moulded thine, 
Wake at his will the vital flame ? 


Go, mortal ! in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Go, aod the joyfal trath relate, 
Piail child of earth, bright heir of heaven! 
[Tayior’s Anec. of Insects } 





THE INDIAN CIRCEAN. 


A Picture at the Somerset House Exhibition, 
by 7. Stewardson. 
From the Literary Gazette, June, 1818. 


“ bower is of the Indian drapery 


That weaves its living woof of flowers . 


and fruits, 
Red with the kisses of the amorous Sun. 
The roof is canopied crimson of the rose 
That weeps the altar, clustering thro’ the vine 
That with its slight stems pillars the green 
wall. 
The floor is violet-bedded, here and there 
Tinged with some rose fresh fallen from the. 


roof, ¢ 
Or inlaid with rich buds that force their way, 
Veiving the biue, like gold in lazuli, 
Or the Suu’s sweet stains on the western wave. 
A form is iv that bower that might be thought - 
Placed there for man to worsbip, or of those 
That sit on thrones o’ the cloud, and wreathe 
their win : 
With pear!s pluck’d from the gates radise. 
Yet sheis human,---and the silvery shawl, 
That like a holy circle o’er a saint, 
Crowns her pale beauty, binds a weary brow, 
Besieged with memories that do make it pale. 


She sits upon the ground, and one hand lifts. 
A flute, tiat presses from her soft lip sounds 

Like the wind’s wooing of the rose,---and one 
Holds a bright serpent in a silkey band 5. 


—— 
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Her eye is ou him, and his eye on her, 

As if she found in him cone thing to love ; 

As if he felt her beauty, not her chain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smile. 

Hersong has stirred him; it has stirred herself, 

For on her eyelash hangs a glittering tear, 

The heart's quick tribute to times past and 

one. 

And sueh wild sportings as he can he tries, 

Before her powerful eye, and suits his dance 

Swifter or slower to her wandering sung. 

He shoots along the violet floor, and lies 

Straight as a failen column, and as still 

As its pale marble, then sweeps up his coil 

Surge upon surge, and lays his gorgeous head 

With its fixed,sleepless eye, i’ the centre ring, 

The watcher of his living citadel. 

Then reils away as loose as the sea-wave ; 

Anon he stoops like the wild swan, and shows 

A neck as arched and silvery; then the vine 

Must be outdone, and he’s as lithe and curl’d, 

And glistens thro’ the leaves as proud a green. 

But now the song grows loftier, and his pomp 

Must all be worn to please his Indian queen. 

He rises from his train, that en the ground 

Floats in gold circles, and his burnished head 

Towers in the sunset like a rising flame. 

And he has put on colours that make dim 

The stones o’ the Indian mine. His length is 
sheathed 

In mail, thathath for plates the mother pearl, 

And for its studs the diamond. There’s no ray 

That strikes itsarched neck from thestooping 
Sun, 

But rings it with a collar of rich gems, 

Or sheets it in one emerald, or the flame 

Of rubies, or the orient sapphire’s blue. 

His head is crested carbuncle, that spheres 

An eye as glittering as a summer star, 

Yet fix’d in all its shootings on one form, 

That thanks its duty with a faint, fond smile. 

So stands and shines he, tillthe charm is done, 

And that sweet sound and sweeter smile have 
sunk 

Tn silence and in shade. TRIssINoO. 

—<e—— 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LINES FROM ASTARTE, a new Poem, 
By the Author of “ Melancholy Hours.” 

A* 
"er Ocean’s caves 
Below the waves, 


Another glowing heav’n seems spread ; 
A Heaven of deeper, purer dye, 

Ne’er met the gazing sage’s eye, 

And trees and flowers of lovelier hue 
On earth’s green surface never grew, 
Than those that bloom in shadowy pride 
Within the clear unrufiied tide ! 


No charm is lost that Nature gave, 
But softer smiles the fairy scene, 
Thus blushing through the azure wave, 
That spreads its veil of light between, 
$d to the Mourner’s eyes grown dim with 
tears, | 
Joys that are past assume a lovelier light, 
As gazing back thro’ the dark mist of years, 
The scenes of other days appear’ more 
bright ; 


on bright planet’s beams are shed 
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For Memory’s prism loves to strew 

O’er joys long past a softer hue ; 

And Fancy sheds o’er pleasures flown 

A lustre lovelier than their own ! 

The transient clouds that dim Life’s infant 
day, 

In mashood’s sterner sorrows melt away ; 

They are but shadows to the weight of woe 

That life’s maturer years are doom’d to 
know 3 

Childhood’s light griefs soon vanish from the 
mind. 

But all its sun-bright hours remain behind ! 


oe 
From the New Moathly Magazine, Aggust 1818. 
THE MOSSY SEAT. 


Shee landscape hath not lost its look ; 
Still rushes on the sparkling river ; 
Nor hath the gloominess forsook 

These granite crags that frown for ever; 
Still hangs around the shadowy wood, 
Whose sounds but murmur solitude ! 


The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song, 

The stock-dove’s coo, in griefrepining, 
In mingled echoes steal along ; 

The setting sun is brightly shining, 
And clouds above, and hills below, 
Are brightening with his golden glow ! 


It is not meet, itis not fit, 
Though Fortune all our hopes hath 
thwarted, 
Whilst on the very stone I sit, 
Wheve first we met and last we parted, 
That absent from my soul should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee ! 


Each happy hour that we have proved, 
Whilst love’s delicious converse blended ; 

As neath the twilight star we roved, 
Unconscious where our progress tended, 

Still brings my mind asweet relief, 

And bids it love the * joys of grief!” 


What soothing recollections throng, 
Presenting many a mournful token, 

That heart’s remembrance to prolong, 
Which then was blest---but now is broken! 

I cannot---Oh ! hast thou forgot 

Our early loves ?---this hallowed spot? 


Talmost think I see thee stand : 

I almost dream [hear thee speaking ; 
I feel the pressure of thy hand : 

Thy living glance in fondness seeking. 
Here, all apart---by all unseen, 
Thy form upon my arm to lean ! 


Though beauty bless the landscape still--- 
Though woods surround,and waters leave it, 
My heart feels not the vivid thrill 
hich long ago thy presence gave it: 
Mirth---music---friendship have ne tone 
Like that which with thy voice hath flown! 


And memory only now remains 
To —T things that once delighted : 
Still, still I sove to tread these plains—- 
To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 
And feel a something sadly sweet 
In resting on this mossy szarT ! 


